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CALIFORNIA VIOLETS 
BY GRACE HIBBARD 
On the Atlantic’s shores the fierce north winds, 
I know, 
Autumn's brown leaves are scattering far and - 
near, 
And flowers are withered by the frost’s cold 
touch, 
While violets are here. 


Here in the sunset land the tender grass 

Is covering hill and dale with “living green,” 
And fretted in---mosaics rare of blue--- 

Are violets between. 


And soon the golden poppies of this land 
Will flame in splendid beauty everywhere. 

The roses and the jasmin sweet will fling 
Their perfume on the air. 


Oh, come into this land so fair, and stay 
While saow is on the pines and days are drear. 
Come, where the sun glints through the broad- 
leaved palms, 
For violets are here. 
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T BLACK WINDOWS SHOW 
low—pass the Marsh-Strong Building— | | FPENTED OFFICES. 
the structure de luxe—at Spring, Main and 


Ninth Streets, near Broadway—the strategic, | WHITH WINDOWS SHOW 
logical business center of downtown Los Angeles. | VACANT OFETCES. 


Progressive business and professional men are identifying themselves : 
with the forward movement of the city by moving into the building 
Meee reflects so pe ee the a southward advance. 

our spacious elevators are running—tenants are moving in—a few 
select offices and suites are still unengaged. ONLY OFFICE BUILD- 

Aen: bots masterpiece of marble, mahogany ard bronze TOMORROW 
—before the remaining offices and suites are engaged. You’ll be sur- 
prised at its dignified magnificence and many ultra-modern features. ING iN LOS ANGELES 

To be the home of Robert Marsh & Co. after November 15, and 02 


Strong, Dicki & McGrath after December 1-—offi 
WiporL N Sconce Nios ‘Building, ior eS Rcer i a rae tas VACUUM CLEAN ED 


Robert Marsh & Co. Strong, Dickinson & McGrath } 
Trust & Savings Bldg,, $10 Van Nuys Bldo. DAILY 
Home 10175 Main 5045 Home 60195 Main 1273 
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“DRY” STATE CAMPAIGN PROJECTED 

FFICIAL call for a state convention has been 

made to meet in Los Angeles, Wednesday, No- 
vember 10, to decide whether or not a campaign shall 
be instituted without delay to secure the submission 
and adoption of an amendment to the California con- 
stitution that shall prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of all alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes in the 
state. The gathering promises to be thoroughly rep- 
resentative of every anti-liquor organization in Cali- 
fornia, all churches and temperance societies, and 
the prospects are that Blanchard Hall will be taxed 
to its capacity to seat the delegates that will decide 
in the two days’ deliberations whether or not the 
campaign for a_ state-wide initiative prohibitory 
amendment to be voted on at the November election 
in 1914 shall take root. 

This is no idle menace to the liquor traffic. A!- 
ready, eleven states have decided to try the issue 
next year and more are considering the feasibility of 
the step. Judging by the earnestness of those be- 
hind the “dry” campaign call in this state the con- 
vention in Los Angeles will, in all probability, ac- 
quiesce in the movement. At the sessions of the 
California Grand Lodge of Good Templars, held at 
San Jose recently, and at the northern California 
W. C. T. U. convention at Santa Cruz, resolutions 
favoring the plan to make California “dry” were 
passed and delegates appointed to attend the confer- 
ence. The state prohibition committee, which is 
fathering the call, is said to be in receipt of count- 
less letters indorsing the projected battle and in 
numerous instances enclosing the sinews of war as a 
token of the sincerity of the writers. 

Extensive plans are now being formulated to or- 
ganize the “California 1914 Drys,” as the cohorts will 
be known, into a cohesive, harmonious, active army 
whose members are pledged to carry the work into 
every precinct and hamlet of the state. The sup- 
porters of the state-wide prohibition movement pro- 
pose to unite in a federation that shall be non-sectar- 
ian and non-political, with branches or chapters in 
every city precinct and county district. In this way 
an effective fighting force is to be concentrated thai 
will present a bold front to the “wet” element and 
make the 1914 campaign one of the most strenuous 
contests this or any other state has witnessed. 

Heretofore, lack of harmony among the various 
anti-liquor forces in California has militated against 
a successful assault on the common enemy, but ac- 
cording to those now enthusiastically urging an af- 
firmatory vote at the coming convention leaders 
everywhere are bending their energies to effect a con- 
solidation of working power, so that no opposing 
elements within the ranks shall weaken the attack. 
The success attending the efforts of anti-liquor or- 














ganizations in Illinois, Oregon and elsewhere, at the 
November elections, whereby numerous towns were 
changed from “wet” to “dry,” has encouraged the 
California contingent and persuaded many into the 
belief that the time is auspicious to start a forward 
movement that shall place the Golden State in the 
“dry” column in 1914. 

Greatly as we admire the prodigious courage of the 
antis and their persistent adherence to their princi- 
ples we cannot believe that the sun-kissed grapes of 
California, entering so largely into the wine industry 
of the state, are to be eliminated as a factor of pro- 
ductive wealth. When we consider that more than 
160,573 acres are devoted to the growing of wine 
grapes and that in the last ten years the manufacture 
of California wines has more than doubled, with a 


yield for 1912 in excess of fifty million gallons, we 


begin fo comprehend the enormity of the task that 
lies ahead of our prohibition friends in the state. 
The wine industry is not to be swept out of existence 
without a titanic struggle and if the delegates to the 
convention are wise they will hesitate long before 
comnutting themselves and their associates to a task 
compared to which that of Sisyphus’ was child’s play. 


JUSTICE TO THE DESPISED JEW 
COUILTAL of Mendel Beiliss at Kieff, Russia, 
in many respects may be regarded as remark- 

able. Not because he was considered guilty, but on 
account of the inability of the Jews to get justice 
accorded to members of their race in the Czar's do- 
mains. Accused by the Russian government of slaying 
a youth for the purpose of offering sacrificial blood 
in a religious ceremony one of the chief witnesses 
for the prosecution was a woman of doubtful repu- 
tation, whose own connection with the crime was 
none too remote. ‘That the state made out a poor 
case and in nowise maintained its theory did not 
necessarily foreshadow a verdict of not guilty. Men 
have been sent to Siberia for life on far less damn- 
ing testimony. 

What did count, however, was the intense interest 
aroused throughout America, among lovers of fair 
play, that a Jew should be railroaded to his death to 
feed fat a national hatred. Storms of protest, voiced 
in every large city in the United States, have con- 
vinced the Russian government that America would 
resent the conviction of Beiliss on anything but in- 
dubitable proof of the alleged crime charged. Psy- 
chologically, the court room at Kieff has felt the in- 
fluence of this stir in far-away America and the ver- 
dict of acquittal rendered today is in a large measure 
attributable to the interest taken in the case by the 
Christian people of this country, and elsewhere in 
the civilized world, whose sense of justice revolted 
at the proposed outrage on a despised Jew. 

Throughout, the prosecutor betrayed a strong po- 
litical trend and in his speech the other day he at- 
tacked the Jews for their agitations in connection 
with the trial, drawing an analogy between the Beiliss 
case and the Dreyfus affair. In a recent issue of the 
New York Outlook, George Kennan, writing on the 
“Ritual Murder” charge, shows that by a strange 
chain of circumstances, a common murder, com- 
mitted by professional robbers in their haunts, had 
been identified with the policy of the Russian goverti- 
ment which, he asserts, deliberately leveled the scan- 
dalous charge against the Jews to suit its own po- 
litical ends, and persisted in pressing the case despite 
the weakness of the evidence presented by its own 
officials. After two years and six months’ imprison- 
ment, most of the time incommunicado, in which 
time the supreme power has done its utmost to 
cripple the defense, conceal the facts and incriminate 
the Jews, a jury has refused to bow to the wishes 
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of an autocratic Czar and has dealt justice to Mendel 
Beiliss. It is a most encouraging sign. Russia, too, is 
marching forward notwithstanding the heavy handi- 
caps imposed by a reactionary government. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES’ FAIR POSITION 

HERE 1s a sigh of relief in the north over the 

action of Los Angeles county in particular and 
the counties of Southern California in general in 
providing for an exhibit at the Panama-Pacific fair 
In I915, subject to a satisfactory contract with the 
exposition directorate. The Supervisors’ Commis- 
sion of Southern California, yielding ‘o the urgent 
request of various civic bodies, and acting on the 
initiative of Los Angeles county, has reconsidered 
its earlier resolution and promised to participate in 
the fair. It is stated by Chairman Pridham that the 
Supervisors’ Commission has never declined to ex- 
hibit at San Francisco, but had agreed to do so pro- 
viding the management proffered free space. When 
this was refused it was decided to withhold exhibits 
from south of the Tehachapi, Santa Barbara county 
alone non-concurring. 


In justification of the earlier decision it is pointed 
out by Mr. Pridham that when the state voted a bond 
issue of $18,000,000 San Francisco was excluded from 
sharing the impost, although participating equally in 
the highway benefit. Logs Angeles country will pay 
from her corporate tax, approximately, $7,500,000 of 
this issue, receiving only $1,500,000 of direct benefit 
or the amount expended of the bond issue on roads 
in this county. The seven southern counties will pay, 
approximately, $2,000,000 of the $5,000,000 voted for 
the San Francisco exposition, yet the management 
declined to give the counties of the state free exhibi- 
tion space. In explanation, Mr. Pridham says: 

I feel that in one way the present exposition 
management is not entirely to blame for the con- 
ditions that have arisen, since it was not in office 
at the time the bonds were voted. A representa- 
tive of the government who toured the counties of 
the state in the interest of the bond issue, made 
representation that this amount would constitute 
all of the tax imposed upon the counties. The 
present comMission was appointed and came into 
office after the bond issue was voted, and it claims 
to have had no knowledge of the promises made. 

At first, the exposition board planned to allow the 
various counties of the state to erect their own build- 
ings and to exhibit in groups, but at a later date de- 
cided that a state building, in which all the state 
functions could be held, was more advisable. The 
exposition management agreed that, to cover the cost 
of erecting the building, the counties should pay 
$2.50 a square foot for all space used for exposition 
purposes. It was then that the seven southern 
counties rebelled. Care is taken by Mr. Pridham to 
explain that no undue advantage of other portions 
of the state was sought or desired by the seven south- 
ern counties in alliance. The intention was that all 
counties in California should be accorded free space 
in return for the $5,000,000 bond issue voted, which 
was segarded as equitable payment for the exhibition 
privileges. 

Of course, the real reason why the exposition 
management was forced to oppose the free space 
idea was owing to Jack of cash. A state building 
was found necessary and funds for the purpose were 
not to be had save in the manner noted. So heavy 
a tax ou the treasury had been made by preliminary 
banquetings and pilgrimages of publicity and promo- 
tion that the directors discovered the impracticability 
of the original scheme and a change of plan was ef- 
fected that made additional demand on the counties 
of the state. This, they knew would be vigorously 
combated, but they shrewdly figured that the bene- 
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fits they had to offer were sa largely in excess of the 
impost that, in the end, the protesting counties would 
yield. Events have proved they were right, but the 
feeling engendered has not added to the entente cor- 
diale of the north and south. 


JOHN BULL WILL NOT INTERFERE 

REMIER Minister Asquith’s apparently frank 

discussion of the Mexican situation and of Great 
Britain’s policy, in his annual speech Monday night, 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, may be the forerunner 
of the recall of Sir Lionel Carden and the with- 
drawal of recognition of Huerta. In that event the 
tumbling of the provisional president’s house of cards 
will be sudden and complete, avoiding all necessity 
for intervention. Mr. Asquith was at pains to deny 
that the British government was in anywise opposed 
to the plans formulated by America. “There is not 
a vestige of truth in the rumor,” he is reported as 
declaring. 


This assurance, from so high an authority, that 
President Wilson may expect no interference from 
Great Britain with his policy toward Mexico can- 
not fail to prove gratifying to Washington. With 
the foreign diplomats at Mexico City practically a 
unit in desiring the retirement of Iluerta, and Sir 
Lionel Carden’s attitude ir a measure discredited, the 
pressure upon the dictator becomes more compelling. 
Aside from the political aspect there is the economic 
situation to consider .esulting from uneasiness over 
the banking problems, due to the tendency to hoard 
the coin of the realm. 


That the influential London papers are inclined to 
sympathize with the American viewpoint rather than 
the British government’s materialistic attitude toward 
Mexico is indicated by the editorial comment quoted 
in the dispatches from across the sea. The London 
Times reviews in a friendly manner the desire of Mr. 
Wilson to vindicate the principle of representative 
and constitutional government. The police of recog- 
nizing as president a successful adventurer is a mis- 
taken one, it is admitted, since it places a premium 
on revolutionary outbreaks. The viewpoint may ap- 
pear idealistic and unpractical in Europe, but the 
Times can see excellent reasons why such. a policy 
should appeal to the United States in its efforts to 
discourage revolutions in Central and South Ameri- 
can states. Premier Asquith’s address is like an em- 
brocation on a strained muscle. It is soothing to our 
national body politic. 


FIVE PER CENT REBATE JOKE ANNULLED 

ECISION of Attorney General McReynolds that 

the subsection of the new tariff law, authorizing 
a discount of five per cent on all goods imported in 
American vessels, is nullified by its proviso, that 
nothing in the subsection shall be so construed as to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the pro- 
visions of any treaty concluded between the United 
States and any foreign nation, ends a discussion that 
has been unprofitable from the start and reflective of 
anything but credit to this country. If our treaties 
with foreign countries are worth the paper they are 
written on, to say nothing of our national honor in- 
volved, there was no alternative but to declare the 
subsection inoperative or allow the same discount to 
ships of twenty-three nations having treaty rights 
that entitled them to the differential in common with 
American ships. This claim allowed would have cost 
the United States about ten million dollars annually 
in custom duties. 

Those responsible for the insertion of the clause 
may have believed its operation would have proved 
an incentive to the construction of ships in the 
United States, but it is not by means of subsidies—a 
crutch at best—that American shipbuilding is to be 
revived. Mr. Robert Dollar of San Francisco, whose 
sane and sound arguments we have before quoted, 
speaking for the shipowners, has assured congressmen 
that no subsidies or assistance of any kind or de- 
scription is required. Says he: “We have given up 
going to you as beggars, with our hats in our hands, 
and only demand that you put us on exactly the 
same footing as other nations put their shipowners; 











namely, permit us to buy our ships where we can get 
them cheapest, and to operate them under the same 
conditions as our foreign competitors are doing, giv- 
ing us no better terms than they enjoy of any kind 
or description. The American shipowners will do 
the rest and give our country an American merchant 
marine worthy of the name.” 

So far as the five per cent rebate to American ships 
is concerned Mr. Dollar has characterized it as a joke 
that made shipowners smile, “for it will only in the 
slightest degree equalize the excessive cost of build- 
ing and operating American ships as compared with 
foreign ships.” Commenting on the fact that the two 
millions of gross tons of American-owned foreign 
ships go profitably under foreign flags the New York 
Post adds, “The question, then, 1s how can they be 
assured the same profit under our flag?” and pro- 
ceeds to answer it, precisely as we have, heretofore, 
in these columns: “By a revision of our navigation 
laws, not in piecemeal style, but as a whole.” Only 
in this way lies rehabilitation of our merchant ma- 
rine and a restoration of the flag in the ports of the 
world. 





AMBASSADOR EMERITUS BRYCE HONORED 
RIBUTES to Hon. James Bryce, late British 
ambassador at Washington, are well deserved. 

As President Wilson rightly said in his message to 
the Pilgrim Society at London, gathered at the ban- 
quet board in honor of the distinguished diplomat, 
“Few men have done more than James Bryce in 
strengthening the ties of friendship and brotherhood 
which unite England and America and have been 
the cause of common aspiration and high example to 
the whole world.” Ali who have been privileged to 
meet the retired ambassador or who are famil‘ar 
with his many elevating addresses, made when in 
this country on various occasions, will indorse the 
executive’s sentiments. 


We are glad to note Mr. Bryce’s optimism in re- 
spect to the Panama canal problem. In his speech 
at the Pilgrim gathering he voiced the belief that the 
toll question will be settled in a manner satisfactory 
to both countries, basing his conclusion on a convic- 
tion of the high rectitude and elevated sense of 
honor and international justice possessed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. It is well that Mr. Bryce rests his faith 
in the President, for the attitude of many congress- 
men is anything but reassuring. Our California del- 
egation, in the main, is wofully lacking in the “ele- 
vated sense of honor” properly imputed to Mr. Wil- 
son, so far as regards observing the terms of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

It is interesting to learn Mr. Bryce’s definition of 
the duties of an ambassador to a foreign country. 
Of course, the British representative at Washington 
has to deal with the problems constantly arising e- 
tween Canada and the United States, in which the 
Dominion’s interests are as important to the British 
empire as are those of England. An ambassador, he 
said, acts merely as the agent of his government in 
carrying out its instructions. Criticisms of his con- 
duct by the press are largely superficial, since only 
the accredited representative and the high officials of 
the foreign office know the ambassadorial objective. 
He pointed out that carpings leveled at the ambassa- 
dor by the home press simply have the effect of 
weakening his status and prestige with the country 
to which he is accredited. 

Mr. Bryce spoke highly of his treatment by Amert- 
cans who had made him feel thoroughly at home. 
Better, indeed, than their own public men for he 
was spared the criticism so liberally bestowed upon 
them, was his dry comment. [Friendship is a prece- 
dent to good treaties, he observed, and before Messrs. 
Bryce and Root began to make treaties they culti- 
vated each other and established a warm personal 
regard. It is gratifying to our national pride to find 
Mr. Bryce spez’ ing so.warmly of the fine attributes 
he discerned in Mr. Root, with whom he had many 
official dealings, in all of which a settlement was 
reached honorable and satisfactory to both countries 
without a straining of their personal relations. 

Mr. Bryce did America a service in warning his 
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countrymen not to take too seriously the lurid pic- 
tures of American life drawn in certain organs of 
the European press. He had discovered in Washing- 
ton how misleading the press news from England can 
be and the reverse he knew to be true. Those of us 
who have been privileged to hear Mr. Bryce speak 
can imagine the dry chuckle which heralded his re- 
mark: “Cable messages and the vivid pens of cor- 
respondents inevitably heighten the color. Unlike 
stocks, news items would be the better for being 
watered when they cross the sea.” Assuring his 
hearers that the friendship entertained by Great Bri- 
tain is heartily reciprocated by America, based on a 
community of speech, of literature, of institutions, 
of beliefs, of traditions and of ideals for the future, 
the ambassador emeritus, as Mr. Page aptly termed 
the veteran diplomat, has added to his popularity in 
this country by his mellow talk and gratifying view- 
point. 


——————— 

JOHNSON’S MARK TAPLEY OPTIMISM 

PEAKING before the Progressive Club of Chi- 

cago Thursday Governor Johnson is quoted as 
declaring that amalgamation and consolidation is a 
siren song to which no Progressive should listen. 
“The Progressive party is the dominant party in the 
United States,” declared Wandering Hiram, “and 
the dominant political thought in every man’s mind. 
No man,” he asserted, “dare become a candidate ti- 
less he calls himself a progressive.” Of course, with 
a lower case “p” is what is meant. The main trou- 
ble with the average Progressive (upper case “P”) 
is that he recognizes no progressive outside his party. 
All others are reactionaries. 


Fron what source Governor Johnson derives his 
optimistic belief in his party’s precedence is not ap- 
parent. Certainly not from the New Jersey situation 
where the Progressive candidate for governor made 
50 poor a showing. Nor yet from Maine, West Vir- 
ginta and Illinois where recent elections have af- 
forded « perspective of Progressive weakness. Mas- 
sachusetts offers a little encouragement in the legis- 
lative situation, but the gubernatorial candidate made 
no pronounced gains, his vote averaging within three 
or four thousand of the 1912 total polled. 


Since Governor Johnson has extended invitations 
to his fellow Progressives to meet him in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, where, as chief executive of the state, 
he hopes to receive them, it is clear that he has set- 
tled in his own mind that he will be a candidate for 
reelection with the expectation of victory. If so, 
the path must lie through the course tentatively sug- 
gested by his henchman, Chester H. Rowell, who 
says, “If necessary, we will grab the Republican title 
whose machinery we control,” adding “but that is for 
the governor to determine.” Be sure the conscience 
of the executive will prove elastic enough for the 
purpose. To him a political rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet as the Progressive variety “if 
necessary.” Fusion between the real Republicans and 
the Democrats is the only way to defeat this con- 
templated rape of the Republican party title. 


PARTISANS BLOCK CURRENCY BILL 

ONSIDERING that Frank Vanderlip, president 

of the City National Bank of New York, the 
largest financial institution in the country, is on 
record as saying that the Glass-Owen bill is “eighty 
per cent good,” students of the situation note with 
dismay the bitter fight engendered against the ad- 
ministration currency measure. Mr. Vanderlip him- 
self has Jed the insurgent ranks by compiling a bill 
in which a central bank of issue controlled by gov- 
ernment and having lateral branches has been ae- 
cepted as the rallying point of the obstructionists. 
But they will only succeed in delaying legislation 
and, meanwhile, the country suffers. 

Much more patriotic is the attitude of the veteran 
New York banker and philanthropist, Jacob H. 
Schiff, who, in an address before the members of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, placed good 
citizenship ahead of partisanship at this juncture and 
urged that opposition to the Democratic currency 
bill cease. He warned his hearers that if the goal 
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now in sight is not reached by judicious amendment 
difficult conditions will have to be confronted. He 
added: “I think a great mistake is being made, es- 
pecially in the east. That is, in maintaining the atti- 
tude that if we can’t get what we want in currency 
legislation we would rather have no change. The 
pending bill has so much good in it that to say it is 
all bad is not statesmanship, but partisanship.” 

In an endeavor to weaken the influence caused by 
the Vanderlip statement, which is gleefully cited by 
the Democrats, opposers of the bill retort, “Why not 
ninety per cent or 100 per cent good?” It is a futile 
argument. No debating bodies think alike and what 
might be 100 per cent good to one side would appear 
fifty per cent or more bad to the other. If an insur- 
recto like Vanderlip is ready to admit that the Owen- 
Glass bill is eighty per cent good it is probably as 
near perfection as a partisan bill can attain. How- 
ever, President Wilson does not regard the bill in a 
partisan light and has intimated that he will look 
with favor on certain amendments, no matter by 
wham presented. He realizes that the currency sys- 
tem must be framed right to be effective and he is 
not averse to having Republicans share in the credit. 
If, however, the partisan attacks on the bill are con- 
tinued he may insist on the bill being made a caucus 
measure in which case, in the event of its adoption, 
the blame or credit that attaches will rest wholly 
with the Democrats. 





TORRENS LAW AND SENATOR THOMPSON 

CTIVE work by the Outlook Association of Los 

Angeles has been begun for the purpos- of secur- 
ing signatures to an initiative petition for an amend- 
ment to the Torrens land law, now on the statute 
books. What is lacking to render the law operative 
and make the Torrens certificate negotiable is a guar- 
antee by the state, so that in purchasing a piece of 
property, registered under the Torrens act, there 
would be no possibility of a defect in the title that 
would react on the holder. The present Torrens land 
Jaw was enacted fourteen years ago, but the influence 
of the title and abstract companies has been subtle 
enough to head off all legislation designed to amend 
the act and render it operative. 


There was strong agitation last fall, in the columns 
of the esteemed Los Angeles ‘Tribune, for the pas- 
sage of an amendment that would give the needed 
state guarantec, but instead of exposing the agents 
of the title and abstract companies, holding seats in 
the state senate, our contemporary chose to generalize 
and, later, refrained from urging the amendment 
when the legislation was in session. In consequence, 
the bill, which was introduced in the house and sen- 
ate, was not reported out of committee, at least, so 
far as the upper chamber was concerned and to dis- 
tract public attention from the bill Senator Thomp- 
son, of Alhambra, a Johnson reformer in the em- 
ploy of a title and abstract company, gave so much 
of his time to the passage of the anti-alien land law 
that, unfortunately, he could not find a moment to 
devote to the Torrens land law amendment. This, 
too, was true of Senator Lee Gates, another of Gov- 
ernor Tohnson’s lieutenant’s, also ir the employ of a 
title and abstract company. 

It is safe to say that if these two senators had not 
been so rushed with other legislative matters, so that 
they could have put their energies into the Torrens 
amendment, that highly desirable legislation would 
now be an accomplished fact. There are those who 
do not hesitate to say that Senator Thompson’s anti- 
Japanese activities were projected as a sort of red 
herring across the Torrens trail. It is notoriously 
true that his constituents were not clamoring for the 
exclusion of the Japanese while hundreds of them 
are mulcted yearly in large sums, in the aggregate, 
because the Torrens law remains inoperative. It is 
estimated that if it were properly amended, with the 


ple of Los Angeles county upward of a million dol- 
lars annually. 

We would suggest to the association now foster- 
ing the initiative meas‘irc, for place on the ballot in 
1914, that public warning be issued that no person 
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be elected to the next legislature known to be di- 
rectly inimical to the Torrens Jand law amendment. 


It Senator Thompson or Senator Gates is allowed to | 


return to Sacramento each should be compelled to 
sign a pledge that he will not only vote for the 
amendment, but earnestly work for its passage. No 
further opportunity to betray the people by red her- 
ring tactics must be permitted. Thompson may have 
proved that he was a great reformer when he harried 
the industrious, honest Japanese, but his apathy to- 
ward the Torrens land law amendment, whose adop- 
tion would have saved the people of his senatorial 
district thousands of dollars annually, convinced 
many that his ideas of reform are a bit warped. 


FOR EQUALITY WITH THE JAPANESE 
HAT’S this? Secretary Bryan demanding of 
Germany that the United States be placed on 

an equality with the Japanese insofar as preferential 
rates on goods entering the German kingdom are con- 
cerned! Shades of a Johnson-controlled California 
legisiature defend us! What a grim joke is that on a 
toplofty nation or, at least, on that part of it which 
regards the Japanese as so undesirable and _ per- 
nicious that we will not permit them to own a foot 
of land in the state for intensive farming, while al- 
lowing the Miller and Lux type of land speculators 
to control hundreds of thousands of non-productive 
acres in California. 


Swedish and Japanese importers, it appears, are 


both given a better deal on trade commodities enter- 


ing Germany than the American manufacturers re- 
ceive and as a result many protests from our people 
have reached the American embassy and, in turn, 
have been transmitted to the German foreign office. 
0 much discrimination has been shown of late, it is 
asserted, that American competition in the German 
market has been rendered practically impossible and 
the state department has been invoked to effect a 
remedy. In response, Secretary Bryan has made for- 
mal application for the extension of the same privi- 
leges to American goods that are accorded the Jap- 
anese and Swedish trade. 


If Secretary Bryan is unable to gain the desired 
concession we would suggest that he petition Gover- 


; nor Johnson to use his well-known influence with the 


Japanese government to intercede with Germany in 
behalf of American importers. One good turn surely 
deserves another. Johnson’s great consideration for 
the Japanese, as expressed in the anti-alien land law 
he jammed through the legislature, should cause the 
Nippon nation to hump itself to do California’s ex- 
ecutive a favor. As for Germany, what right has 
that country to bestow any consideration on the 
despised Japs? Raus mit ’em! 


QUANDARY OF THE MINISTER 

INCE the publication of Winston Churchill’s 

novel, “The Inside of the Cup,” which purports 
to be a portrayal of the life of a clergyman who could 
not reconcile his conscience and his task, ministers 
have found this subject apparently demanding their 
attention and public discussion. Now, while times 
and conditions change swiftly from year to year, hu- 
man nature remains much the same throughout the 
centuries, and the problem of the minister today is, 
after all, not so greatly different from that of his 
brethren three centuries ago, when Sir Thomas 
Browne, in his “Religio Medici” enunciated this com- 
fortable philosophy: (Sir Thomas’ spelling and cap- 
italization are followed). 


A man may be in as just possession of Truth as 
of a City, and yet be forced to surrender: ’tis 
therefore far better to enjoy her with peace, than 
to hazzard her on a battle. If, therefore, there rise 
any doubts in my way, I do forget them, or at 
least defer them till my better setled judgement and 
More manly reason be able to resolve them; for I 
perceive every man’s own reason is his best OFRdi- 
pus, and will, upon a reasonable truce, find a way 


: pe li to loose those bonds wh i i 
state guarantee, as in Jilinois, it would save the peo- ; _ ; crag th See aoleties of 


error have enchained our more fieVible and tender 
judgement, 


Flas not the quaint old scholar anticipated the 
quandary of the minister of today? It is an insidious 
and demoralizing habit he has thus recommended and 
one into which any man, much given to reflection 
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upon the problems of life and death, may easily fall. 


| In effect, the philosopher of the seventeenth century 


says, “If in your upward path you find an obstacle 
which you cannot overcome, take a lower course, 
and later you may be able to retrace your steps, to 
find that you are then possessed of sufficient strength 
to achieve what previously was impossible.” Truly, 
a plea of the opportunist, and not far :emoved from 
that of the coward. He may be able to conceal his 
defeat in the specific instance, but his own knowl- 
edge of it will affect everything he does and says. 
Yet this is the course which leads to such condi- 
tions as those described in Churchill’s novel, and 
only insofar as it is accepted as the compromise 
with conscience has the ministry lost any of its 
power. Among ministers the great men have reached 
their pinnacles of success through fearless fighting 
out the battle. They are men who have not been 
afraid to work out their own salvation, and thus 
have fitted themselves, through the consequent ac- 
cession of power, to aid in effecting the salvation of 
others. How can a man be dominie to others, when 
he has shirked his own task? The problem of the 


minister is not social, nor political, nor financial, but 
purely psychological. Firmly fixed in his own knowl- 
edge and belief, he “stands self-poised on manhood’s 
solid earth,” and can be indeed a prophet to whom 
his people must listen with respect, a source of in- 
spiration to all wih whom he comes in contact. 


“GOD BUILDS THE RAILROADS” 
OICING his convictions in respect to the rail- 
roads as the greatest agency in furthering the 

welfare and progress of mankind, a missionary in 
China on one of his inland trips remarked that he 
believed not only that God builds the railroads 
through his human agents, but that he also gives his 
spirit to the men who operate them. Quoting this 
expression Rev. Chas. Bradt, central district secre- 
tary of the board of foreign missions of the Presby- 
terian church, has written a letter to the Railway Age 
Gazette in which he states that the missionary’s 
declaration was elicited by an observation of his own 
in which he had said how helpful it would be in the 
work of extending the kingdom when the railroads 
should penetrate and ramify China. 


Missionaries in the new republic are a unit in be- 
lieving that when the railroads shall have covered 
China completely then the redemption of the coun- 
try from heathen customs will be assured. Dr. Bradt 
does not hesitate to say, after traveling for months 
in jungles and desert places, that the value to human 
progress, the good done to mankind, by building rail- 
roads in those backward and undeveloped lands, can 
be ascribed to no less a source than God Himself, 
as He leads His servants in the enterprise of railroad 
building. And what is true in the Orient is just as 
true in the Occident, he affirms. He rebukes those 
who are forever carping at the railroads and con- 
demning the corporations and he asks, “Where would 
we be as a country or as a people without them?” 
To this foreign missions secretary railroad building 
is one of the ways God, by His Spirit, leads the 
world forward and cares for the human race. 


This testimony from missionaries of the church in 
behalf of missionaries of commerce is so at variance 
with what railroads are accustomed to receive in 
these progressive days, when every railroad corpora- 
tion is regarded as on a parity with the horse thief, 
until contrary proof is shown, that the average per- 
son may well pause to rub his eyes and wonder if he 
has read aright. Not all railroad corporations are 
anathema, but the public has been so perversely di- 
rected by professional reformers that it has come to 
accord the railroads anything but justice. In the 
past, there has been much to criticize adversely, 
doubtless, but in the last decade so great a change 
has been noticeable in methods that almost we can 
say, with Dr. Bradt, the railroad and the missionary 
are working “hand-in-glove together for the upbuild- 
ing of the kingdom of God.” This broad-visioned 
missionary believes that al, railroad men, from the 
president to the humblest engineer and switchman, 
from the train despatcher to the humblest telegraph 
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operator and conductor, “should have the prayers of 
Christian people the world around, and should be 
recognized as worthy servants of the most high God.” 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S OPPORTUNITY 
ARLY next month there will gather at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, a number of interested persons of 

international repute to discuss ways and means for 
the erection of what the dispatches vaguely describe 
as a “monumental international city” devoted to all 
forms of human progress. The originator of the idea 
is Hendrick Christian Anderson, an American sculp- 
tor living in Rome. It is said that the state depart- 
ment at Washington has manifested a keen interest 
in the project and American ambassadors have been 
instructed to aid Mr. Anderson in every way that is 
feasible, particularly through special audiences with 
reigning monarchs. 


Nearly fourscore international societies, including 
the leading pacificist and philanthropic organizations, 
are said to have signified their support, as also have 
private individuals of many nationalities. The prob- 
able cost of the founding of the city is estimated at 
$100,000,000. Mr. Anderson is reported as saying 
that he has already refused an offer of financiers to 
build the city on speculation, believing that the na- 
tions will cooperate spontaneously when they become 
acquainted with the idea. Possible sites have been 
studied on the New Jersey coast, the Dutch coast, 
near The Hague; the Riviera, near Cannes; Ter- 
vueren, near Brussels; the shore of Lake Neuchatel, 
near Bern; St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris; the 
Marmora coast, near Constantinople, and the Medi- 
terranean coast, near Rome. 


What is the matter with Southern California as a 
possible site? Wauth the Panama canal completed, 
ready access to the model international city is af- 
forded all of Europe, and, of course, the Orient and 
South America. Surely, an ideal climate should be 
the first requisite for the ideal city if real human 
gress is to be accomplished. Here an industrial 
community can pursue its bent, twelve months in the 
year, in all forms. of human endeavor, a condition 
rendered impossible in a _ blizzard-blown location. 
With fuel galore in our oil fields, boundless electri- 
cal power in sight, cheap gas, and atmospheric condi- 
tions in every way advantageous for great enter- 
prises, at minimum cost, in this vicinity is the most 
promising site m the world for an international city 
of the type suggested. We advise the 7oo00900000000 
boosting club of Los Angeles to get into prompt com- 
munication with Mr. Anderson, the originator of the 
fea. 


CLARK RUSSELL SEA YARN OUTDONE 
ALF a century of marine mysteries could not 
furnish a more astounding story than was un- 
folded last week off the New England coast when 
the crew of the Gloucester fishing schooner, Annie 
M. Parker, took to their dories with their vessel 
aground on a ledge twelve miles from Nantucket, 
the captain and four of their number having been 
drowned within a few feet of them before they 
drifted out to sea and were rescued. Taken into 
Portland harbor by the coasting schooner Tilton, half 
dead from exposure, the nine survivors learned to 
their astonishment that their abandoned schooner, 
seaworthy in every respect, with sails set, loaves of 
bread still in the oven in her galley and the cabin 
clock ticking, had been towed into the roadstead at 
New Bedford twelve hours before they reached the 
Maine port. 

Discovered by the tank oi] steamer Astrakahan and 
towed to safe anchorage by the revenue cutter Gres- 
ham, there was nothing to explain the solitary con- 
dition of the Anne M. Parker, save the four missing 
dories. Many theories were advanced by the fishing 
world that was set agog by the discovery, but while 
numerous speculations were afloat as to the where- 
abouts of the crew the surviving members were heat- 
ine “into Portland,.confirmed in the belief that the 
Parker had gone to the bottom. To their rescuers 
they told a vivid story of running into a gale of hur- 
ricane .strength, of crashing on to the Rose and 
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Crown ledge at midnight, of taking to the small 
boats clad only in their underclothes, picking up a 
few oil skins before they hastily pulled away; and of 
seeing their captain and four of the crew drifting 
beyond their reach in a swamped dory. Then fol- 
lowed hours without food, water or shelter, the 
mental agony endured because of passing ships that 
failed to see their meagre signals and of their final 
rescue when they were so weakened they had to he 
lifted aboard the Tilton. 

Now for the mystery. When the crew tumbled 
over the sides of the Parker she was shipping water 
rapidly, the crew averred, and seemed destined to 
go to the bottom any minute. Yet the word from 
New Bedford is that the schooner bears only the 
slightest evidence of having weathered a gale ancl 
not a trace of having been seriously injured by run- 
ning on to a reef. With the exception of the missing 
dories and a portion of her canvas the Annie M. 
Parker is shipshape and capable of making a long 
voyage. Here is material for a sea story that 1s 
stranger than any yarn the late W. Clark Russell 
ever sprung. The puzzled survivors are still unable 
to realize how their ship escaped. They only know 
that the captain and four of their number lost their 
lives when the seaworthy schooner was abandoned 
through what proved to be a prodigious error of 
judgment. 


PINDELL OF “PEORY” AS AMBASSADOR 
Eipiitelasutlie Hon. J. “Ham ewer Wired 
States senator from Illinois, so conspicuously 

proved his right to his abbreviated middle name as 
in his “confidential” letter to the -Peoria publisher, 
Henry M. Pindell, who is to go to St. Petersburg 
for one year as United States ambassador. Just who 
is responsible for the handing out to the press asso- 
ciations of a letter which Pindell is asked in the first 
line to regard as “extremely confidential and per- 
sonal” is a subject of speculation, but it is prepos- 
terous to believe that the recipient could have ig- 
nored the admonition of privacy; besides, the subject 
matter is so banal that a tentative United States am- 
bassador, guilty of giving it publicity, by so doing 
would prove his unfitness for the post. 

Publisher Pindell is told by Senator J. “Ham” that 
having been the original Wilson man in I[linois he 
is entitled to consideration, so as there will be “no 
treaties to adjudicate, and. no political affaifs to 
bother with,” he might as well accept the position for 
a year, at the end of which time he can resign and 
return to the bosoms of his subscribers, so to say. 
Writes the flamboyant “Ham” Lewis, after guaran- 
teeing that the place will call for no brain work— 
hardly complimentary to the publisher: 


You would not be tied to St. Petersburg, but 
would have trips to Berlin and Vienna and other 
capitals of Europe, and also Stockholm, perhaps 
Copenhagen, and all the attendant delights that 
go with such trips. You would meet with the de- 
lightful companionship of the English and other 
officials connected with the various legations at 
St. Petersburg and would be socially and officially 
treated as my letters abroad to those would serve 
you, I think you have a little daughter. Think 
what it would mean to her all the remainder of 
her life, to say that her father had been minister 
to Russia, and all the honor and prestige that will 
go with it to the third and fourth generations. 


Ye gods! Can it be that in this wise our ambas- 
Sadors are tempted and created? “Wire me at once, 
if you will accept for a year,” invites the Illinois 
junior United States senator. “I have the secretary 
on the telephone and am writing this letter after the 
most confidential conference with him. Remember,” 
he repeats, 


No diplomatic matters wil! be taken up during 
your service, and you will have all the honors of 
having been ambassador to Russia; but if you 
accept this position, IT MUST BE WITH THE 
UNDERSTANDING THAT YOU WILL RESIGN 
ON THE FIRST-OF OCTOBER, 1914, “and “then 
you will be able to, and no doubt glad to return 
to your business interests in Peoria and your 
paper. You will not have to be at the expense of 
a primary residence, as are other ambassadors, 
and you will have in your family forever the honor 
that must accompany the holding of such a posi- 
tion. And in doing this you will please the Presi- 
dent and also good friend, Secretary Bryan. Please 
consider this confidential in ail its parts, 


How highly honored Publisher Pindeil must feel 


November 15, 1913 











by such a tender. Ambassador for a year, merely; 
as a figurehead. The government is to spring no 
problems and the “Peory” man is to enjoy himself 
at the expense of his country. Forever after the 
honor will appertain to his family of its head having 
filled a responsible diplomatic position. Shades of 
John Quincy Adams, who represented the United 
States at St. Petersburg from 1809 to 1814, what a 
falling off is this in the diplomatic service ! 


EDNA KENTON DEFINES MILITANCY 

ILITANCY is difficult to understand and im- 

possible to condone, but Edna Kenton, in the 
current Century, has a concise, shrewd explana- 
tion of the condition which has arisen in Eng- 
land and really throws light on a difficult problem. 
She counts militancy a symptom, not a disease, and 
says pertinently, “As well stone a thermometer ta 
fragments for registering 105 degrees as to attack 
militancy in itself as complete or bad.” 

What is the disease, just, of which militancy is 
a symptom? “Hysteria,” say unsympathetic onlook- 
ers; but that hardly accounts for it. Nor is it sex 
war only, thought that, undoubtedly, enters into it. 
Man has made the world, so far, according to his 
own ethics, assuming that what was good for him 
must of necessity be best for womankind. But wom- 
ankind, the world over, has risen up in protest. 
Women are human beings, too, with a right to jus- 
tice and fair play, just ike a man. The suppressed 
energy of many generations of silence, of artificial 
adjustment of her life to false ideals, has burst its 
bounds. Man, and governments will have to prove 
their right before quiet will be regained, and women 
will demand—and struggle till they get it—a fair and 
just share of the world’s labor. 

Americans feel little sympathy for the militant; we 
do not understand the springs of her action and can- 
not think arson and homicide justified. Nothing hu- 
man could be worth the price, and so definite an 
opposition would simply mean that the time was not 
ripe. But what American women do understand is 
the solidarity of women for the cause of woman. 
This is a modern and illuminating thought. Classes 
and caste have gone down before this common 
truth, that enslavement of whatever degree is a deg- 
radation. The social system that has developed the 
woman of the streets, the work-stunted child, the 
childless laborer, denied the normal woman’s life be- 
cause of a code, and the idle waster is judged and 
sentenced. The timid may shudder, and the cynical 
sneer, but that will not stay the reckoning. Willing- 
ly, in sympathy and accord, or bitterly and fighting 
each step, the man-made world is doomed. Respon- 
sibility has brought to men strength, self-respect, and 
aspiration. Why should we doubt that it will do as 
much for women? The new adjustments are painful 
and the waste of human energy is appalling, but the 
world’s progress has been ever slow. A glacier in its 
movement is a racehorse for speed compared to it! 

Of special interest in the Edna Kenton article is 
her speculation as to the future effect upon man 
when the present incentive for work and romance is 
removed by woman’s economic independence. Will 
he labor for love of it? Or will he degenerate for 
lack of it? Who knows? The fight for human free- 
dom, waged since history began, has taken a new 
turn. We have learned to desire peace among na- 
tions; perhaps, that is why the militant situation is 
a revolting one. There are other ways and better 
ways to attain ends than by incendiarism, forced 
feeding and missle throwing. What has become of 
the fair play of the Englishman? Has she made no 
social progress since the days of the Lord Gordon 
riots? Militant methods are not a pretty spectacle, 
but the shame is to the Britisher. Evidently, the 
English suffragette knows her man. 


In the death of Alfred Russel Wallace at the age 
of gt England has lost one of her grand old men 
whose scientific investigations extending over a per- 
iod of sixty years have added greatly to the sum of 
human knowledge. As a naturalist in his youth he 
explored the valley of the Amazon and the Malay 
Archipelago and achieved fame for his contributions 
on natural history. 
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What Has Happened to 


FTER two years of unexampled fecundity, the 

modern drama seems suddenly to have suffered 

a lapse mto mactivity, and the devotee of the 
printed play is having a difficult time these days, un- 
earthing new works. The leaders are strangely silent. 
Galsworthy seems to be resting upon his laurels. The 
continentals are doing nothing worthy of translation, 
with the possible—barely possible at that—exception 
of Arthur Schnitzler. George Bernard Shaw we had 
all looked upon as “eine feste burg,’ but from what 
may he learned at long distance of his two latest 
plays, one is inclined to forego Luther and quote 


Browning, “Just for a handful of silver he left us.” 
Ibsen has been exhausted as a topic of conversation 
among the elect, and even with the candidates and 
pretenders the great Norwegian is no longer au fait. 
We have had our delirium of Strindberg, become 
nauseated with the todiform of Brieux, reeked with 
the musk of Sudermann, eaten hasheesh with D’An- 
nunzio, played the mob scene with Gorky, mooned 
with Maeterlinck, dreamed with Hauptmann, laughed, 
sung and wept with Lady Gregory and the other 
Celts, and sensed the tremendous importance of life 
with Kennedy. We have cultivated an appetite for 
that sort of thing. It is good for us and we know it. 
But what is the net result? Creative genius seems to 
have established a demand for which there is no 
supply. Is this possible? Can man want that which 
man cannot produce? For the present it seems so. 

In the last few months there seems to have been 
an absolute cessation of the production of the literary 
drama, at least so far as the American publishers and 
the American theatrical managers are concerned. It 
cannot be that a movement can fail which is so 
sound fundamentally, so perfectly in keeping with 
the natural evolution of dramatic art as the estab- 
lishment of a school of drama is which ideas must 
prevail, instead of flimsy illusions and mock heroics. 
It cannot be a period, but only a comma, or at worst 
a semicolon. Yet, truth to tell, what encouragement 
what inspiration is there for the author in the present 
condition of affairs? First of all, if he has a big 
idea, he cannot get it staged. That time may be 
coming soon, but it is not here yet. The publisher is 
his only recourse. But the magazines, many of which 
are highly progressive, are looking for big ideas, but 
not in dramatic form, and their remuneration is 
prompt and generous. Even an author must live. 
So the drama must wait. 

so ss * 

Meanwhile, the theatrical world itself is reflecting 
the same conditions. Paul Armstrong, who hereto- 
fore has held a record of unbroken successes, is 
forced to admit a failure in the case of the first play 
he ever wrote in which there was a germ of an idea 
—"The Escape.” Of course it was crude, melodra- 
matic, “neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring,” 
hut at least it was a step forward, for this author of 
plain thrillers. “Within the Law,” a holdover from 
last season, 1s the only serious drama in many 
months to meet with real success, and the announce- 
ments for the coming season in New York, whence 
they who dwell in outer darkness gct their supply of 
theatrical entertainment, never have been so dull. 
What are the financial successes in Los Angeles to- 
day? I am writing this a week in advance of publi- 
cation, and would be willing to wager anything 
against nothing that the crowds will be found at 
“The Count of Luxembourg,’ Anna Held, “The 
Quaker Girl” and the Orpheum. There are five the- 
aters in the city which rank as “first class,” not 
counting the Auditorium, of course, and of these 
two are giving musical comedy and two vaudeville. 
Hence the patrons of the serious drama will all be 
found at the fifth, which is the Morosco, and where 
there is being given—a serious drama? Hardly. 
Here the devotee of stage literature finds “Over 
Night,’ a clever comedy. 

* aS * 

Of these five theaters, three have no control over 
the productions they offer, but the other two have. 
Ii the theater-going public wanted serious drama, it 
would seem only common business sense for the 
latter two, 11 a week when pure amusement is being 
offered by their three competitors, to take advantage 
of the situation by staging solid plays, which in such 
circumstances, would attract all the patronage which 
the city provides for that class of attractions. T take 
it that one must grant that theatrical managers have 
a fairly clear tdea of what sort of productions draw 
the largest box office receipts, as that is what they 
are in the business for. The deduction is simple 
enough—there is no demand for plays that demand 
mental exertion. Remember Margaret Anglin! 

Recently, a man well versed in matters theatrical, 


enlarged upon an elaborate theory he had evolved as 
to the falling off in attendance at the higher priced 
theaters. He blamed the picture shows, but in this 
way: A youth earning $15 a week sets aside $5 for 
the entertainment of his young woman friend. If he 
takes her to see a first class traveling show, one 
evening just about ends the career of his $s. If he 
takes her to stock or vaudeville houses he can spread 
the $5 over two evenings. But if he can convince his 
friend that picture shows are more entertaining after 
all, he can keep the $5 working all week, with a trip 
to the beach Sunday for good measure. “And in 
these days of the high cost of living,’ continued the 
theorist, “believe me, these things count.” There is 
only one flaw in the argument, namely: Attendance 
at the higher priced theaters is not decreasing, so 
long as they amuse and only amuse. The real influ- 
ence of the picture show on theater patronage is 
doubtless more subtle and less closely related to 
the economic situation. My friend over-estimated the 
importance of the $15 a week clerk as a factor in 
the success of the theater. She truth of the matter 
is that the picture show habit unquestionably has 
created an appetite for superficial entertainment, and 
has accustomed many persons to go to the playhouse 
for a rest instead of taking a nap. 
sk *K FS 

Now while this condition is so obvious, the pre- 
dominance of the purely amusing theatrical offerings 
in Los Angeles may he a reflection of the general 
situation throughout the country rather than a local 
one, for there 1s no other business in which the part 
is so completely submerged in the whole. Los An- 
geles is probably second only to Chicago in the ac- 
tivity of its organizations interested in the study 
and promotion of the worth-while drama. Yet so 
long as the country at large remains devoted abjectly 
to pure fun, it is next to impossible for isolated com- 
munities to make any impression even on their local 
stage. Several months ago, in optimistic mood, I 
hazarded the thought that the extensive consumption 
of printed editions of plays of literary merit as well 
as of practical value as plays, would create a de- 
mand for the performance of such pieces on the 
stage. The argument seems as valid now as it did 
then, but with the managers hesitating to experiment, 
and the authors seemingly unable to employ a more 
popular style of expression for their ideas, there 
appears to be a deadlock, the solution of which is 
not for the mere essayist to attempt. 


These gloomy thoughts surged through me after 
the contemplation of a volume received recently, en- 
titled “Everywoman’s Road.” Mitchell Kennerley 
publishes it. Much as I admire the discrimination of 
this publisher, an admiration which has outlived even 
his capitulation to the tiresome Bjorkman, I do not 
hesitate to place his responsibility foremost, even 
before that of the author, Josephine Hammond, be- 
cause the author had the courage to place her name 
on the cover, and the publisher did not. This is the 
first dramatic offering from any of the larger book 
houses in a considerable time, and such a sample! 
The periodicals which make a specialty of this form 
of literature manage to find something every once in 
a while, but for the most part the drama of ideas 
seems to have dried up at its cource, and all there is 
left is—“Everywoman’s Road.” 

7S ie *e 

When I first dipped into this book I did not be- 
lieve it was intended to be a play, but this was ob- 
viously a mistake, as there are stage directions of the 
most minute nature, and even information as to 
where those desiring to give performances may ob- 
tain the incidental music. Then I read a dispatch 
somewhere about an actual production of the piece, 
the information getting into the news by reason of 
the fact that an important personage attended, or did 
not attend, or something of the sort. So it plainly 
was a play written with malice aforethought on the 
part of the author, for the purpose of inflicting it 
upon an inoffensive and unsuspecting public. Were 
it not for the fact that it is a symptom of the de- 
generacy of the modern drama, or a serious illness 
at least, | should have passed it by, but as a horrible 
example it is entitled to a description, which I feel 
myself entirely incapable of writing, as I do not use 
that kind of language in public, but so far as I may 
express i common prose this ephemeral creation, 
here goes: 

“Everywoman’s Road,” subtitled, “A morality of 
woman, creator, worker, waster, joy-giver and keep- 
er of the flame,” is in verse form, or, to quote the 
author, “is written in free-running iambics,’ which 
may account for the fact that the tambics frequently 
run away with the writer. Capital letters are used 
with a freedom which must make Herbert Kaufman 
and Arthur Brisbane green with envy. The scene is 
the courtyard of the house of Truth, and the voice 




















of Cosmos—the universe, not the flower—thus in- 
troduces the subject in hand in terms as lucid as a 
pi-line: 

Darkling the Void, 


Darkling the Void and confused, 
Monstrous the threat of Worlds in the Gloom: 


High in Empyrean outflashed the Law— 
Light pierced the Darkness— 
Outflamed a Star! 


Vibrant the Star— 
Fluid the Forces, converging: 
Majestically circling outswept the Suns: 


Love brooded the Marvel aeons untold— 
Electric the Waking— 
Outwinged a Soul! 


Into the Light, 
Into the Light Turned the Earth: 
Dumb with the wonder Man stared at his Mate— 


Seaward gleamed Gladness—Skyward glowed Hope; 
Close to the Jungle Brutes 

Outbloomed a Rose— 

Outbloomed a Rose, 


“Darkling the Void’ Indeed but don’t Forget to 
Repeat that last Line or You Lose The Whole Se- 
quence Of This Gem of Poesy, The Finest of Its 
Kind Since “The Hunting of the Snark.” Qne of 
These Days I’m Going To Ask Henry Warnack To 
Explain It To Me. 

* BS BS 

However, the Rose having succeeded in its task of 
outblooming to the satisfaction of all concerned, the 
procession of allegorical figures begins, and in the 
course of time Truth herself makes an appearance 
and sends the Flame of Life down into the audience 
to wake Everywoman, who, seemingly, down to this 
time, fortunately for herself, has been asleep. Truth 
informs Everywoman that she has been awakened 
because the time is ripe for her to learn “in con- 
scious toil, the compass and the depth of that God- 
given mystery men call Life, which you have played 
with, feared, despised and loved.” The education of 
Everywoman consists in a long dialogue with Truth 
in those free-running tambics, after which there is 
a parade. Representatives of various classes of wom- 
en who work for a living, or have done so in the 
past are seen. The Spirit of Motherhood is aniong 
those present. Then a series of poses plastique is 
secn, representing Jephthah’s Daughter, Antigone, 
Alcestis, Boadicea, Brunhild, St. Agnes, Jeanne 
D’Arc, Beatrice, Pompilia, but not Emmeline Pank- 
hurst. These all “loved integrities and so were 
strong.” Then the Women who Waste are intro- 
duced, to the accompaniment of more of the free- 
running tambics. There follows a set of folk dances 
by the girls of the turn-verein, with about six pages 
of stage directions in italics, more of the free-run-: 
ning iambics, and then Everywoman discovers that 
the Spirit of Nature, Spirit of Society, Spirit of 
Body, Spirit of the Heart, Spirit of the Mind, Spirit 
of the Hand, and Spirit of the Spirit are her heri- 
tage. [hat seems to be the crux of the drama, for as 
soon as Everywoman has made this discovery she 
announces that now she knows what her road is to 
be, and says so in free-running iambics which leave 
me, at least, as much in thte dark as ever, but which 
I append for the benefit of Henry Warnack and his 
fellow illuminati: 


I may keep step 
With Everyman, my mate, and glory in 
My work and his, and know past all dispute 
Our road is one and not diverse? 


I take it that this interrogation mark and subse- 
quent ones, are the result of the free-running iambics 
operating upon a printer who is unused to so heady 
a vintage. 2 pass on: 


I have 
An equal heritage of goal with him? 
I may possess my body, mind, and soul, 
And yet may freely give, and give, and give 
To feed the ever-burning flame—the life of Worlds? 


I trust there is no question left in the mind of 
Everywoman such as the punctuation indicates, but 
she must know what she is driving at for she is so 
worked up about it that she forgets dozens of fine 
opportunities for capital letters. 

So farewell, a fond farewell, Everywoman and 
your free-running iambics. Your drama furnishes 
an interesting problem upon which at a future date, 
I hope to discourse learnedly—why on earth did you 
wake up in the first place? 


Half a million dollars was paid out by the minor 
baseball leagues of the country last season in the pur- 
chase of players. No wonder so many have gone 
broke. They carried too many pitchers to the well. 
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FORBES ROBERTSON SAYS HIS FAREWELL 

ITHOUT doubt, the best thing the present 
V6 season has offered is Mr. Forbes Robertson in 

repertoire. His coming is always an event to 
those who appreciate his simple dignity, his grace 
and his exquisite speech, but this year there is sad- 
ness in seeing him for he comes to say farewell to 
the American public and one can not but feel poig- 
nantly the passing of the finest classical actor of ouz 
day—and regret that there seems no one ready to 
follow after him end keep alive the delicacy of his 
interpretations. He is playing “The Light that 
Failed,” “The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
“The Sacrament of Judas,” “Mice and Men,” “Caesar 
and Cleopatra’ and “Flamlet;”’-and in all of these 
he is supported by his wife, Miss Gertrude Elliott 
who has come back to us matured and serious and 
altogether worthy of consideration. She is so pretty 
that we have been prone to regret that she can act, 
but after this tour it is to be hoped that we will be 
generous enough to think first of her ability as an 
actress and second of her personal charm and beauty. 

Since the death of Edwin Booth, the greatest of 
our Hamlets, there has always been the hope that an 
American would arise worthy to succeed him, but 
though sincere, earnest and ambitious attempts have 
been made to portray the role none has shown the 
genius that it demands and so we turn gratefully to 
Forbes Robertson who more nearly succeeds in sat- 
isfying us than any other actor now before the pub- 
lic, and, regretfully, because it is the last time we 
shall sec him. No actor can give all there is in 
Hamlet and there must always be to different minds 
different readings of the role, but to every sympa- 
thetic soul Forbes Robertson’s interpretation must 
commend itself. He is always the scholar, the gen- 
tleman, the courtier, and his spirit is tinctured with 
a melancholy that is part and parcel of his nature. 
From the first there is a suggestion of overpowering 
grief and it is perhaps the impression of gradual 
heartbreak that is the most impressive thing about 
his characterization. He shows not a breaking mind 
but a tortured soul whether it is calm, exhausted or 
violent. Violent he is in the play scene, but gentle 
and loving in the scenes with the queen mother and 
Ophelia, though seared with the treachery and deceit 
about him. 

Without sacrifice of dignity cr peetry Forbes Rob- 
ertson makes of Hamlet, whom we have so often 
seen removed from all reality, a plausible human be- 
ing—the universal symbol that Shakespeare meant 
him to be. Yhere may be those who miss from his 
portrayal the flights of gusty eloquence that have 
usually characterized impressive moments in the 
play, but in their place he shows a steadiness of sus- 
tained characterization that is very satisfying. Par- 
ticularly is he happy in his reading of the soliloqutes. 
He makes of them genuine expressions of a mental 
state, using a variety of inflection and never lapsing 
into what is ordinarily known as elocution. Alto- 
gether, his Hamlet is beautiful and sincere and 
should be long remembered. 

New York, Nov. to, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 


Celebrating the Mikado’s Birthday 

Japanese of Los Angeles celebrated their emperor’s 
birthday October 30 in the Y. M. C. A. athletic field 
on Stevenson avenue. he proceedings began with 
set speeches of a formal and congratulatory nature, 
and then the sports followed. There was a woman’s 
race, the contestants carrying lemons in spoons be- 
fore them as they ran. One of the most characteristic 
events was a battle royal between two bands of ath- 
letes, the red and the white. Each of tthe combatants 
carried on his head a fragile earthenware plate or 
medal, and in his right hand a baton made of thick 
paper. At a given signal the two parties rushed at 
one another and whacked away at their opponents’ 
heads with the object of breaking the fragile medals. 
Victory lay with the party which had most of the 
medals intact. It is a favorite game in the island 
empire. 








Amateur Poets Take Notice 


Dr. George Lansing, whose book on “Rhythm and 
Forms of Poetry” is regarded as an authority, will 
address the graduates of the U. S. C. Friday after- 
noon, December 5, at three o’clock. Dr. Lansing, who 
was formerly professor of rhetoric at Princeton, is 
now Dean of the Graduates’ School of Washington 
University. 


Justice McCullough Is Scornful 


Catherine Waugh (or is it Wow!) McCulloch, 
prominent woman suffragist and justice of the peace 
in classic Evanston, Illinois, thus sniffs at poor Emme- 
line, when asked if Mrs. Pankhurst had been invited 
to attend the equal suffrage. convention at Paris— 
Tlinois. “Not much. She came over here only to 
get money. People pay $2.50 to hear her talk be- 
cause she’s been in jail and had a tube inserted in 
her nose.’ Waugh! We mean, wow! 
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Family Honors at Footbal] 


I may live to see many more football games, but 
the one at Stanford last Saturday can hardly be ex- 
celled, all things considered. The day was perfect, 
the turf in fine condition, the bands played spirited 
music, the bleachers were crowded, the women were 
beautiful, the co-eds charming, and the student body 
in fine fettle. As yell leader of the Cardinals Don 
Cass set thte Blue and Gold opposition a lively pace 
and the stunts of his followers were only equalled 
by the novelties trotted forth by the lads directly 
across the field. Youth, youth, was in the saddle and 
when the Cardinal team emerged and at an easy lope 
breasted the gridiron I suddenly realized, as [| 
caught sight of number 12. that [ was a backnumber. 
Could it be that the sturdy lad of almost six feet, 
with broad shoulders in proportion, was the young- 
ster I had once heen able to discipline with ease! 
Well, at least, he did credit to his home training for 
he put up a capital game and contributed his quota 
of individual playing to the success of the Cardinal 
colors. Perhaps, that is why Saturday’s victory is 
likely to linger long in my memory. A goodly con- 
tingent from Los Angeles and Pasadena viewed the 
game. A. B. Cass and Fred Lyon were up, Harry 
Gorham and his wife, Gurney Newlin and Sam 
Haskins and many others. Perne Johnson and his 
tall son ate luncheon at the D. K. E. house with me. 
Crossing over to Port Richmond Sunday afternoon 
were Lee Phillips and his charming wife and daugh- 
ter. On the Santa Fe train that evening the mother 
of the football lad and I did justice to a mess of 
mallard ducks that had been shot at Lee’s lodge near 
Anticch. It was a capital dinner served in Harvey’s 
best style and with Lee as host helped to close a 
brief but delightful outing. 


Abdul the Guide Drops Into Prose 


When the Willoughby Rodmans were in India 
their faithful slave and guide was a character in 
Calcutta rejoicing in the classic name of Abdul 
Gafoor. This week Willoughby received a letter from 
Shaik Abdul which 1 am privileged to print. It is a 
sem of composition as readers of it will agree. It is 
dated from the Grand Hotel, Calcutta, Sept. 28, and 
is as follows, capitalization, spelling and punctuation 
being faithfully copied: 

I beg respectfully requested to inform your 
honour that I am your Guide of Calcutta remem-~ 
ber to your honour to know & hear the good of 
health, Iam quite well here by your favour hoping 
you be same My beg request to your honour that 
you promissed to this poor to send the letter 
always to you Now I sending you this first one to 
keep me remember, And my beg request to your 
honour as you promissed to me, you ought to have 
to do so, my requested that you will kindly try 
my best to recommend me your friendships who 
are wanted to come travel for India I shall be glad 
& praying the God for your long life & for the 
Heaven & oblige Must answer me back by your 
favour. I have your honour to be Sir your most 
obidient servant 

SHAIK ABDUL GAFOOR GUIDE 
c/o Iakoob Bariwallah 85 Gooriamass Lane P. O. 
Box bazar India. Calcutta 


Willoughby says that Abdul is a jewel of approved 
luster whom he can recommend to any Los Angelan 
that chances to need a guide on arrival at Calcutta. 
He will not Jet his people be robbed with impunity, 
but will guide and guard them for a reasonable 
per diem and is not too high caste to be useless in 
an emergency. Abdul, in fact, he affirms, has his 
namesake of the ballad done to a frazzle. 


Nothing New Under the Sun 

Simultaneously with my remarks upon the sliz 
skirt last week, as introduced by Tom Woolwine, 
Collier’s Weekly provides new light upon this much 
discussed and—may one say attractive, subject. Says 
Collier’s: “The slit skirt is only 1200 years old, and 
Chu Fi Chu invented it for the ladies of Japan. Also 
Carlton in 1603 described the costume of the British 
Queen thus quaintly: ‘Her cloathes were not so 
much below the knee but what we might see a wom- 
an hath both fute and legs, which I never knew be- 
fore. She had a pair of busking set with rich stones, 
a helmet full of jewells, and her whole attire em- 
bossed with jewells of several fashions.’ When one 
has been listening to a sermon on the degeneracy and 
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ostentation of our times, it is a real refreshment to 
happen upon a passage like this—for Carlton’s age 
was certainly not a licentious one at the British 
Court with dour James sitting on the throne.” 


Paui Shoup’s Literary “Bit” 

What a versatile genius is Paul Shoup! In addi- 
tion to his absorbing duties as president and general 
manager of the Pacific Electric railway he is the 
responsible head of Sunset Magazine: The Pacific 
Monthly, and he even finds time to write stories. 
A humorous description of a Thanksgiving bill at 
Saints’ Rest which Miss Miggins upset is a feature 
of last week’s Argonaut. It is told in delightful style 
and I am wondering why it did not appear in Sunset 
Magazine. Can it be possible that Editor Field turned 
it down? He has been known to reject good things 
occasionally as I can testify, but his big chief’s! [f 
Paul had only sent it to me! 


Dr. Moore’s Memorable Outing 


That was a great outing Dr. E. C. Moore and Mrs. 
Moore enjoyed this fall, from which they have only 
recently returned. Shipping their car to Chicago they 
motored by easy stages to Buffalo, thence on to Con- 
necticut and Boston and then up into New Hamp- 
shire. Their experiences in the Berkshire country 
and in the Adirondacks returning were the most en- 
joyable of a most memorable trip which has made 
the popular physician almost forget that he is in the 
grandfather class with others of us. At New York 
they shipped their car to Los Angeles and after a 
brief stay in Gotham traveled homeward by steam 
cars, with ten years of prolonged life added to each 
as a result of their six weeks’ motoring. 


Judge Monroe’s Bailiff an Actor 


At the Hangtown jinks last week Judge Monroe 
was given one of the surprises of his life, when he 
was haled before his own bailiff, O. C. Berdie, on a 
charge of failure to provide for his two neglected 
children—the children being Bill Traeger and Bud 
Rose, whose combined weight is more than a quarter 
of a ton. Berdie was the presiding judge of that 
evening’s session of the Hangtown court, and the 
hilarious part of the proceedings, to those who had 
seen Judge Monroe in court, was that Berdie, from 
his long association with the judge, had mastered all 
his manners, gestures, pet phrases and attitude to- 
ward defendants, and employed all of them in his 
trial of the case against the judge himself. When 
the truckload of humanity, in the form of Rose and 
Traeger, was brought forward in reply to the ques- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the neglected children, 
there was a roar that nearly shook the old power 
house at Seventh and Grand off its foundations. The 
judge, finally, was fined $100 Hangtown, which was 
$10 in human currency. The only part that grated 
upon him was when passers-by tossed peanuts to him 
abaeage the bars of his cell, while he was awaiting 
trial. 


Paint Men Happy—Garland’s Home 


Col. “Billy” Garland is back from a long trip abroad 
exuding a new supply of his contagious optimism. 
The paint men are happy, for the colonel has de- 
clared that his estimate of 1,000,000 population for 
Los Angeles in 1920 is too small. Consequently, it 
is only fair to suppose he will order it changed, pos- 
sibly to 1,250,000 for a beginner, with 1,500,000 as a 
correction along about 1917 when the million and a 
quarter is in sight. The first Garland prophecy ap- 
peared early in the new century and read “Los An- 
geles 250,000 in 1910,” and few years have passed 
since when the optimistic Billy did not find reason to 
make changes and increase his estimates of growth. 
Incidentally, his faith was made manifest in works, 
and his operations have done much for the activity 
of Los Angeles real estate. This is “boosting” that 
counts. 


Curbing the Speed Maniacs 

While it will be difficult for the officers of the 
Automobile Club to procure general cooperation of 
the members in the plan for each to constitute him- 
self a detective, and report offenses against the speed 
laws, for the obvious reason that unquestionably 
many members of the organization themselves are 
offenders, the public stand taken in behalf of law 
and order on the public highway by President Fred 
Baker, Horace Miller, Edward Kuster and other 
leaders of the body must have a salutary effect. I 
would suggest that they begin their work by expell- 
ing from membership any person convicted in court, 
or in private hearing by reputable witnesses, of acts 
menacing ptblic safety. In this way the club itself 
will be purged, and then the proposal of President 
Baker can be carried out more effectively. Further- 
more, so long as road races are permitted to be held, 
and so stimulate the desire to see how close one’s 
car can come to the latest record, the temptation to 
violate the law is ever present. Still another good 
move would be for the authorities to detail a night 
force om the beach maads..and- give full publicity to 
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the identity of the speeding joy-ride parties which 
make the night hideously unsafe. In any event, the 
abuse of the automobile is reaching such a stage that 
if is for the law-abiding owners of cars to protect 
ordinary folk against the reckless ones. 


Saloon Man Takes No Chances 


I am opposed to saloons, though not a prohibi- 
tionist, yet it docs seem to me that so long as these 
places exist under the law they have a right to be 
treated with common justice. The proprietor of one 
of the four at the corner of First street and Los 
Angeles is taking no chances. A new building is 
going up on his corner, but he is’ still doing business 
(No, this is not paid matter), and with his bar pro- 
tected from falling debris by a framework, he con- 
tinues to dispense the forms of coffin-varnish princi- 
pally in demand at his corner while the contractor 
works industriously on all sides and above. Doubt- 
less, the proprietor remembers the case of the owner 
of a saloon on Broadway between Sixth and Sev- 
enth who, having been granted permission to make 
extensive and costly improvements, was deprived of 
his license when they were completed; or, perhaps, 
he recalls the case of another saloon, the proprietor 
of which died, and the widow was refused permis- 
sion to carry on the business through a manager, or 
to sell it—the only tangible asset left by her hus: 
band. The First street vendor of “red-eye,” it 
seems, feels that so long as his place of business is 
conducted without interruption, he is measurably 
safe, but he cannot afford to take any chances with 
the vagaries of police commissions. 


More Heart-Woe for Russo 


Poor little Domenico Russo, the man with the 
tenor voice and the tobasco temperament! I learn 
that his second wife is now suing him for divorce, 
asserting that when he is angry he is extremely dan- 
gerous. Those who have been advised as to the 
Russo adventures of the last decade or more will 
admit that the wife’s remark is justified. Probably 
the most peaceful as it was the happiest period of 
Russo’s life was when he was living in Los Angeles, 
for about two years following his matriage to a 
young woman of Oakland who, he said. was des- 
tined to be famous the world over for her voice. 
Russo took pupils, coached his wife, appeared occa- 
sionally in concert or with opera companies that 
passed this way, and then, about siv years ago, he 
apparently decided that the effort of making a star 
out of his wife was too great a task, and went east 
to join an opera company. His next bid for fame 
was in Chicago where he drew a dirk in a quarrel 
with another member of the company. So his stormy 
career proceeded. His most spectacular feat was 
when, in the days of Vettrazzini’s first triumphs, he 
almost wrecked a dining car in a fight with two com- 
mercial travelers whom he found entertaining the 
soprano. Though small of stature Russo is a man 
of prodigious strength, and delights in displaying 
muscles which he defies even athletes to find devel- 
oped. Hence Mrs. Russo’s remark that when angry 
he is extremely dangerous. Withal, when.normal he 
is a jolly fellow, and much may be forgiven a man 
with such a voice as his—short of wife-beating, of 
course. 


Woe Among the Photographers 


Work of the “art” departments of the local news- 
papers has been greatly simplified of late, since the 
accusation of “doctoring” photographs was lodged 
against the Express by the Herald. Photographs now 
have to go through, practically, au naturel, while in 
happier days the output of camera and darkroom was 
retouched, painted and otherwise bedizened like the 
Babylonian lady of holy writ. The mandate has 
gone forth now, “No more faking,” and this art of 
making the thing or the person look as never actually 
was, bids fair to wane. There are artists in the Los 
Angeles newspaper offices who can take a snap-shot 
of a mud-scow and make it answer for a posed pho- 
tograph of the Imperator, and these clever young 
men chafe at the restrictions now placed upon them. 


Stevenson Night at the Celtic Club 


Tuesday evening was devoted by the Celtic Club 
of Los Angeles to Robert Louis Stevenson at the 
monthly banquet. The chief speaker was David 
Gemmel Baillie, an Edinburgh University man, like 
Stevenson. When reporting for the New York 
Tribune he called on the author, then become fam- 
ous, and in New York to confer with Richard 
Mansfield about the dramatization of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” Stevenson had a spell of sickness and 
was denied to all callers by his devoted wife, but the 
words Civic Edinburgensis sum which Dr. Baillie 
scribbled on his calling card secured for him an in- 
terview as the author chanced to be suffering from 
a spell of homesickness, so that David enjoyed a 
delightful hour. Stevenson told him that he was 
fonder, perhaps, of “lreasure Island” than any other 
of his stories. David Balfour was a character he 


depiction of “Davie.” There was nothing in the 
yarn that “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was the out- 
come of a dream, although he had a few nightmares 
when working out the theme. Je-kyll not Jek-yll 
was the way he meant the word to be pronounced. 
It was a philosophic study that had been long pon- 
dered. The address was followed with deep interest. 
The historian of the club, James Main Dixon, also 
an Edinburgh University man, gave an account of 
Stevenson localities in California, and read a poem 
addressed by Stevenson to his little namesake, Louis 
Sanchez, at Monterey. John S. McGroarty and oth- 
ers joined in the discussion. 


Here on a Sad Mission 


Hervey Lindley of Seattle was in Los Angeles 
last week in attendance on the sad rites of his be- 
loved mother who had been a resident of Southern 
California for nearly forty years. Members of the 
Rainier Club of Seattle expressed their sympathy 
with their president by wiring to a member who 
lives in Los Angeles to placé a beautiful floral cross 
at the head of the casket. It was a thoughtful atten- 
tion greatly appreciated by the former Los Angelan. 


Eastern Stock Idea Simmers Down 


So Oliver Morosco’s plan for a chain of stock 
theaters in large eastern cities simmers down to a 
scheme of his eastern representative, George Mooser, 
which Mr. Morosco promptly vetoed as soon as it 
was placed before him. His eastern enterprises will 
be restricted to one big theater in New York for his 
own productions. Yet the other plan did not seem 
such a bad one at that, although success would de- 
mand a degree of personal attention which the grow- 
ing Morosco interests doubtless render out of the 
question. 


Theaters, Near-Theaters, and Picture Shows 


There are, in Los Angeles, thirteen theaters at 
which the principal portion of the entertainment or- 
dinarily is furnished by human beings. There are, in 
the down-town section, fully fifty moving picture 
houses; scattered about the suburbs and semi-suburbs 
there are as many more film theaters. More than one 
hundred places of amusement of the theatrical variety 
is a conservative estimate. The average receipts nec- 
essary to keep these places in operation is probably 
between $500 and $750 a week, varying from $1000 
a performance at the higher priced houses to $100 a 
week at the small fry. Thus, at the minimum figure, 
Los Angeles is spending from $50,000 to $75,000 a 
week on this form of entertainment alone. There 
may he 300,000 people within the radius of the city 
proper, meaning that between 15 cents and 20 cents 
a week per capita is the average expenditure for 
theaters. This interesting estimate was compiled by 
a theatrical man on the spur of the moment, without 
investigation further than his own general knowledge 
of the situation. One of our busy “booster” editors 
might find herein material for an interesting article. 


Has No “Foolish Notions” 


It is gratifying to note that Vincent Astor, Amer- 
1ca’s wealthiest bachelor, in speaking of his fiancee, 
Miss Helen Dinsmore Huntington—no relation to the 
local family of that name—assured the public that 
she “has no foolish notions.” But this gratification 
would have been more intense had young Astor 
given a clear idea of what he means by “foolish no- 
tions.” Such an expression may mean that the lady 
is not interested in suffrage, or that she does not 
mind if a man smokes in the house, or that she pre- 
fers children 10 social diversion, or that she expects 
a man will want to go to the club an occasional eve- 
ning, and so on. Mr, Astor is now in the most 
picturesque stage of his career, and unless he have 
a care the alert journalists of Gotham will make his 
friends believe his first name is John, and call him 
idetasstoryfor short. 


Exact Expression a Waning Art 


Langttage evolves largely through the influence of 
the most prevalent reading matter. There is scarcely 
a newspaper in the country today where the responsi- 
bility is recognized—few certainly in the west, and 
none in Los Angeles. The word which comes to 
mind most readily is the one which is used, so long 
as it approximates the meaning intended. Thus a 
black line, eight columns wide, announces the arrival 
of the Australian football team as “World’s Grid- 
iron Satellites,” when the meaning, clearly, was 
constellation, planets, Juminaries, or stars. “Satel- 
lites.” however, was the one word which would fit 
handily into the headline already in mind, so “satel- 
lites” 1s was. A big meeting is a “monster” gather- 
ing, whereas mere bulk, and not the repulsiveness of 
a monstrosity being the idea intended, “mammoth” 
was the word. It is not sensationalism which causes 
these solecisms, but slovenly mental habits. Exact 
thinking is not required of newspaper men today, 
and so long as the word has a zip in it, even if it 
does not make sense, in the patois of the hour, “they 


was proud of; he had put his best work into his | should worry.” 














GRAPHITES 

Washed is the atmosphere and dusty shrub and tree 
In vivid greens now glisten gorgeously: 

The freshened air a tonic seems to yield— 

The welcome rains revive both man and field. 


Snow driits in Pennsylvania fifteen and thirty feet 
deep! QO, you earlaps and arctics! 


Good bye, Lincoln Beachey! The aviator is on his 
way to San Diego to practice flying upside down and 
otherwise to emulate the French flier, Pegoud. No 
flowers. 


Without being given to wagers we will still hazard 
a pretty penny that our Uncle Wocdward beats the 
insurrectos who are striving to put the kibosh on 
his pet currency bill. 


Edward Morris, the deceased Chicago packer, left 
an estate of about thirty millions. He accumulated 
this huge sum but lost his health in the effort. Bet- 
ter a live ass than a dead lion. 


Health authorities at Portland, Oregon, are after 
the entombed fish and meats which have been in cold 
storage upward of six years. Such cruelty to dumb 
animals could no longer be tolerated. 


Why not let the Carranzistas do it for us. Why 
intervene with our troops when the Constitutionalists 
promise to have Huerta trekking to join Diaz within 
thirty days if only they are allowed the rights of bel- 
ligerents? 


Ambassador Page is helping to make history these 
days. We shudder to think what might have hap- 
pened if that other publisher, Mr. Pindell of “Pe- 
ory,” had becn sent to the court of St. James instead 
of St. Petersburg for a year. 


In a blizzard that raged at Chicago one citizen was 
blown from the Twenty-second street and another 
from the Fulton street bridge into the river and were 
drowned. Thus does Chicago maintain her right to 
the fitting designation Windy City. 


Because his wife stayed out all night at a dance a 
a San Francisco man has applied for a divorce and 
his wife retorts by calling him a shrimp. It is an 
appellation that seems to be much more contemptuous 
than that of a lobster, but these binlogic expressions 
are always confusing, 

Instead of diminishing the reports of lake disasters 
reveal a greatly augmented number of wrecks with 
correspondingly increased loss of life. Not in many 
years has so much havoc been wrought among our 
fresh-water shipping than is revealed by the recent 
gales in the region of the great lakes. 

Stricter exclusion of Orientals is demanded of Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson by the American Federation 
of Labor in session at Seattle. We move to non 
concur. What California especially needs is more 
Chinese. As house boys they are invaluable and in 
the fields they are equally admirable. 


B-r-r-r! How would you like to be shoveling snow 
back in the Great Lakes region? A blizzard has 
swept the country from Duluth to Chicago, thence 
to the Atlantic seaboard and the suffering has been 
intense because of the unpreparedness of the victims. 
Come on, while the best rooms are still to be had! 


Etherize the news to Washington Irving and the 
elder Astor. The port of Astoria is to build mu- 
nicipal docks costing $800,000, of which $200,000 in 
bonds are authorized immediately. Take down your 
copy of Astoria and reread that fascinating narrative 
and marvel. 


V'rance is said to have signified disapproval of Wil- 
liam McCombs as ambassadorial material. If it is 
because he is a poor man that objection is now re- 
moved by his recent matrimonial alliance. The Leit- 
ers have “come through,” it is stated, to the tune of 
a million. It has a fabulous smack, however. 


“Jimmy” Hyde, once president of the Equitable As- 
surance Company, New York expatriate, now living 
in Paris, has found consolation for his loneliness. He 
is reported engaged to Martha Leishman, daughter 
of the former American ambassador to Germany, 
widow of a French count. Paris has its compensa- 
tions. 


Dr. Henry S. Tanner, who once achieved notoriety 
by fasting for forty days, at 85 is enamored of Mrs. 
Pankhurst because of her hunger trike proclivities. 
In view of the known ability of each to forego food 
the canny doctor figures that it would be no trick to 
keep the wolf from the door. But Emmeline is not 
on the marry; she has a Mission. 





By W. Francis Gates 


Opening its season with a strong pro- 
gram. the Ellis Club sang to a large 
audience at the Auditorium Tuesday 
night. The club numbers more than 
one hundred singers and the selections 
of stronger character gained in power 
while those of the lighter and softer 
vein did not lose anything under Mr. 
Poulin’s skillful baton. The Ellis Club 
season will be a strong one, judging by 
its opening concert. The heaviest num- 
bers were the “Invictus” chorus. by 
Bruno Huhn. the “Hymn of the Ma- 
donna” by Kremser, an arrangement of 
a Wagner operatic chorus, by Cornell. 
anc The Sonrewot shesCamp, “by H. J. 
Stewart of San Francisco. These were 
given with that lusty swing which Di- 
rector Poulin has added to the club 
of late years. And the more humor- 
ous and pathetic numbers were sung 
with a nice attention to shading and 
to pronunciation, which always marks 
the work of the club. Emily Cole Ul- 
rich, soprano. was soloist. singing an 
aria from” “Tosca” and a group of 
songs. She was at her best in an aria 
from “Mme. Butterfly” which she sang 
with excellent taste. Mary O’Donoghue, 
Pianist, Ray Hastings, organist, and 
Gustav Ulrich, cellist, were all that 
could be asked in the way of accom- 
panists, especially the accomplished 
pianist who has so long accompanied 
the club. 


Generally, the critic of this depart- 
ment of The Graphic is impervious to 
coloratura sopranos. Too many of them 
are like animated flutes out of tune. 
But Isabelle Curi—pardon me—Mme. 
Carol or Mme. Piana, as you will— 
proved one of the surprises of the 
young musical season. Going from Los 
Angeles seven or eight years ago with 
a light but flexible voice, promising but 
not developed, she comes back to her 
home city after seven years in Italy a 
full fledged artist, worthy of being 
ranked with many whose names are 
world-known. She offered, at the Audi- 
torium Monday night, a program of un- 
usual dimensions—never have IJ heard 
a soprano give so many of the big 
things of the coloratura repertoire in 
one program—and still the voice was 
as fresh, clear and as true to pitch as 
in the opening songs. Take, in one 
group, for instance, “Caro Nome,” two 
arias from “Lucia,” “Ah non credea” 
from “Somnambula”’ and “Una Voce 
Poco Fa’ of “The Barber’’—how is 
that for one of five groups? In qa voice 
less velvety, less rich and true such a 
menu would have deserved Mr. Lebe- 
gott’s phrase of “plenty is too much.” 
But this singer’s work was a delight 
throughout, and added to the vocaliza- 
tion was the fact that she gave as 
much ocular pleasure as aural. 


—__.__» 


The Carol program became rather a 
Riverside function, as all three of the 
soloists of the evening formerly resided 
in that burg. Mme. Carol was assisted 
by Mrs. Normg Robbins, contralto, and 
by Alfred A. Butler, pianist, with Miss 
Trobridge and Mrs. Robinson as the 
capable accompanists, the former es- 
pecially having no light task. Mrs. 
Robbins’ three numbers and Mr. But- 
ler’s two piano solos proved the per- 
formers’ popularity as well as worth. 
It is possible that Mme. Carol may be 
heard with the Symphony Orchestra, I 
understand; and if not, the Peoples’ 
Orchestra management would secure 
a rare treat to place her on one of its 
programs before she flits from Los An- 
fFeles. 


Of principal interest at the People’s 











; Orchestra concert, 














Sunday afternoon, 
was 2 new suite by Hans Linne, direc- 
tom of the Tivolx.OQpera Companyaor 
San Francisco. This orchestra! suite 
is built on Indian themes and is de- 
cided program music in style. It puts 
into music the childhood, youth and 
maturity of an Indian, culminating in 
the war song and the clash of warlike 
tribes. But it matters little about the 
story, stories can be told in poetry or 
prose. The question is about the mu- 
sic, and it must be said that Mr. Linne 
shows in this first performance of his 
suite, that he has a fine musical im- 
agination and a deft handling of the 
orchestral means to express his emo- 
tional ideas. He keeps the Indian at- 
mosphere aS near as maybe, consid- 
ering the civilized instruments he is 
using as mediums. The work is poetic 
in the extreme and well worth a second 
hearing. Second in interest were the 
selections from “Natoma” which the 
orchestra played with much spirit. 
Chas, F.. Isdson was the soloist, reading 
a poem by S. M. Hall, to which the 
reader had written the incidental mu- 
sic—which, by the way, covered much 
of his delivery. The main thing was 
Mr. Edson’s music which was tuneful 
and nicely suited to the poetry—of 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann- Heink 
[In recital next week.] 


which latter the writer would not pre- 
sume to judge. The audience was lam- 
entably small, ; 


At the November meeting of the 
local Music Teachers’ Association, held 
last Friday at the Gamut Club build- 
ing, the program was furnished largely 
by Ralph Wylie, violinist, with Mrs. 
Wylie at the piano. Mr. Wylie played 
a Vieuxtemps “Reverie,” “La Gitarro” 
by Moskowshy, Scene and Variations, 
by Wieniaski, and a Ciacorina by Vi- 
tali. In these numbers he gave much 
pleasure to a critical audience. Mrs. 
Gertrude Parsons, who is at the head 
of the music of one of the high schools, 
gave an address on music in the local 
schools, followed by a discussion of 
this address by Mr. Ellis, William Lott, 
Miss Dickinson, Miss Stone, Miss Joy 
and others. 


Thursday night of last week a piano 
recital was given at the Gamut Club 
auditorium by Julian Pascal, who 
played a group of Chopin compositions, 
the Beethoven A flat sonata, Henselt’s 
“Tf I Were a Bird,’ two of his own 
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“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


November 15, 19143 


THE AUDITORIUM 


Sunday Aft., Nov.. 16, 3 p. m. Doors open at 2:15. Vernon Spencer, piano: Cora 


Gross, soprano; Clara La Fetra, mezzo-soprano. 


who wrote it down. 
inn eee aaa 


compositions and a paraphrase on a 


Chopin waltz. Also, Mr. Pascal im- 
provised delightfully, revealing much 
taste in his treatments of the themes 
used. He is a pianist of no mean 
power and plays with a fluency that 
marks the experienced artist. He 1s 
one of the most prominent among Los 
Angeles pianists both for interpreta- 
tive and creative work. 


Chief of the guests of the Gamut 
Club November dinner was Mme. 
Frances Alda and with her Mr. Cassini, 
cellist, and Frank LaF orge, pianist. 
Mme, Alda received an unusually warm 
welcome, and said “I can’t speak to 
you, but I will sing it to you,” and then 
gave a song by LaForge and the 
“Cuckoo” song. Other guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Raoul Le Parra, he being the 
composer of “La Habancra” and “La 
Jota,” two operas sung in Europe. He 
is here securing local color for another 
Spanish opera. Mr. Dupuy, the local 
conductor, said he found not only that 
La Parra was a fellow townsman, from 
Bordeaux, but that they came from the 
same street. Isabel Curl-Piana, re- 
cently from seven years in Italy, was 
introduced and Marco Paletti, of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., sang two operatic num- 
bers, showing unusual work for a sing- 
er of a few months standing. 


An interesting little matter came to 
light recently, showing the kindly spirit 
of artists. Frank LaForge and Gutia 
Cassini, playing with Frances Alda, 
visited a rehearsal of the local Wom- 
an’s Orchestra, under Henry Schoen- 
feld, where Mr, La Forge obligingly 
played a concerto with the orchestra 
and Mr. Cassini played for the young 
women and then took his seat in the 
ranks and rehearsed with them—all to 
help along a band of amateurs making 
music simply from love of it. 


First meeting of the season of the 
New England Conservatory Association 
of Southern California was held at 
Parker Hail Saturday evening. In ad- 
dition to the social session, the follow- 
ing program was presented. Concert 
for piano in G. minor (Mendelssohn), 
Mrs. Mary Chandler West; “L’Invita- 
tion au Voyage” (Duparc), “Zuiegnung” 
(Strauss), Arthur Babcock; Canzonetta 
Napolitaine for violin (Musin). Miss E. 
Katherine Fiske; Romance (Debussy) 
and Sans Toi (d’Nardelot), Mrs. B. 
Buckner Ringo. 


Recent additions to the faculty of 
the College of Music, U. 8. C., are Theo 
Gordohn, violinist, formerly of New 
York and the Russian Symphony Or- 
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ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanch’d Hall. Phone 51973; Wilshire 3818 


- ROLAND PAUL 


Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


FREDERICK K. HERMANN 
Mon. and Thurs. a.m. Piano. Organ, Har- 
mony, introducing the Ostrovsky Musician’s 
Hand Development. 339 Blanchard Hall 


JHSSIE LUELLA STAFFORD 
Teacher of the Art of Whistling 
428 Blanchard Hall 
Phone 10082 


HAROLDI—VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
will receive pupils in violin solo and en- 
semble playing. Phone 10082 

Studio 320 and 3221 Blanchard Hall Bldg. 


HELEN BEATRICE COOPER 
Soprano 
Room 1098 Blanchard Hall 
Res. Studio 517 Gardena Ave., Tropico 








“Dixie” conducted by the man 
Admission: 15¢c, 25c, 35e, 50e. 


MRS NELLIE HIBLER 
Soprano (331 Blanchard Hall) Voice Culture 
Res. Studio 481 Herkimer St., Pasadena 
Phone Colorado 4014 


MENOTTI FRASCONA 

Mon. & Thurs. from 1 p.m. Grand Opera 

Sat. & Wed. all day Baritone 
Studio: Rooms 339-340 Blanchard Hall 


LUCY B. SEATOR 
Pianist—Teacher 
Late of Sherwood Music School, Chicago 
335 Blanchard Hall 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Soprano—Coneerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Fri. p.m. 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


OSKAR SHILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall. Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


For music or pictures, go where crowds go. 


The Remick Dong Who 


oea% §. Spring St. 




















522 § Broadway 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German. French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Blde. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2 Gamut Club Bide. 
B’dway 2098 Home F'5437 


DE FOREST INGRAHAM—OTTO STAHL 
Violinist Pianist 

Harmony Phone 10082 

Ensemble Playing 214 Blanchard Hall 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 
JOS. N. WHYBACK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


THE LYRIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Miss Luella M. McCune 
Talent furnished for all occasions 
B’dway 2995—Home A4485—815 W. Fighth St. 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F4024: Main 2374 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers”’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumenta}!, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


L. A. CONSERVATORY of Music and Arts 
Mozart Theater Bldg.. 730 S. Grand Ave. 
Adelitha V. Carter. Kate McD. Brown, 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Bernard Berg. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Mr. Chas. Titcomb. Mer. 
Piano, Voice, Violin 
710-11 Majestic Theater Building 


GEO. H, CARR 
Teaching the Italian method of singing 
with vibration, tone color and expression. 
Room 20 Walker Auditorium. 


MISS ETHEL C, OSTRANDER, Soprano 
Teacher of Piano and Voice, Available for 
Concerts and Recitals. Res. Studio. Home 
phone 599424. 334 Blanchard Hall, Tel. 10082 


J. CLARENCE COOK, Violin 
Author of ‘‘The Common Sense Method of 
Teaching the Violin,’? mailed on application 
64 Mozart Theater Bldg. Phones 29791, 7419 


CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F'5437, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
1 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bidg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Yuyric Soprano—Bel Canto 
Pasatiena: S¢° MM Oeanew Grove Ave. 
reciever Jall 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 
EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 
Loan Collection—Fine Arts Gallery. 
It is an easy matter to find fault with 
a work of art. It is not so simple to 
criticise a painting as the name implies. 
A fool may say a thing is good, but it 


requires a wise man to condemn it as’ 


utterly bad. Declaring an object to be 
either good or bad does not usually 
make it so. Criticism is, after all, mere- 
ly a point of view. Locality has a great 
deal to do with the establishment of 


standards. This is particularly true in 
art values. What in Los Angeles may 
be passed upon as a good canvas may 
be an outcast in New York and often 
we have seen paintings praised by New 
York critics that were scoffed at when 
exposed in Paris. In judging a painting 
ohe must act upon a definite standard 
and one in accordance with the import- 
ance of the institution in which the 
works are to be placed. Briefly, we 
may sum up these standards as the 
best local work, the best national work, 


and the best work in the world. In con- | 
sidering the loan collection at the Fine | 


Arts Gallery, Museum of History, Art, 
and Science, at Exposition Park, we 
discover a strange commingling of all 
three, This may combine to produce a 
highly interesting effect for the artist 
and the connoisseur, but it is no doubt 
strangely misleading to the mind of the 


average layman. If an institution is to ; 


be really educational in its aim and 
purpose it must set one standard and 
one only, and live, or if needs be, die 
by it. 

SE * # 

Here arises the old, time-worn ques- 
tion, Shall we give the public what it 
wants? Certainly not! for the good and 
sufficient reason that the public always 
wants the wrong thing. If the Fine Arts 
Gallery is to stand for progress and ed- 
ueation it must give the public, not 
what it wants, but that which it should 
have. The canvases that are shown 
should be measured by a national stan- 
dard and the collection must be Kept 
small. At the present time more than 
two hundred works of art are on dis- 
play, while as a matter of cold fact, 
seventy-five canvases would be a big 
collection. It is my purpose at this time 
to call my readers’ attention to a se- 
lected group of works which seem 
worth while. To speak briefly of each 
individual canvas would require more 
space and more patience than I can 
afford to give, and many of the can- 
vases by local painters and the loans 
from private collections have received 
favorable comment upon former occa- 
sions. Of special interest at this time 
is the group of twenty-six canvases 
sent from New York by Mr. Gardner 


Symons. They represent twenty-six of 


the leading painters of the east and are 
unquestionably the best works that 
have been seen in Los Angeles. [t is 


gratifying to note that the canvases of | 


several of our strong local painters el- 
bow these visitors and hold their own 


in a remarkably fine manner. Iam con- | 


fident that our own artists will not feel 


slighted if I give place to the strangers | 
within our gates and mention the local | 


offerings at a later date. 
* * *# 

Almost everyone is interested in the 
work of George Bellows, and who has 
not heard of his much discussed canvas 
“The Circus.” As it hangs on the line 
at the Fine Arts Gallery it does not fail 
to attract the artist and the layman 




















alike. In character it is remarkable. 
Painted with breadth and freedom it 
represents this talented young painter 
at his best. “Sunlight and Shadow” by 
F. W. Benson is one of the finest works 
shown. It seems to be a running mate 
to “The Green Cage’ by R. E. Miller. 
It is hard to decide which is the more 
satisfactory of the two. I almost think 
that my vote goes to the latter. Ben- 
son is considered one of the best genre 
painters before the public today. His 
work is true in value, fine in color, and 
full of subtle suggestion. G. Beal sends 
a finely executed canvas called “The 
Mall.”’ It is excellent in composition 
and the out-of-door feeling is remark- 
ably well expressed. The sunlight effect 
upon the trees is skilfully rendered and 
the management of the greens is mas- 
terly. Cecelia Beaux, America’s fore- 
most woman figure painter, sends a 
sketch of a young girl in a white dress 
With a white veil bound about her head. 
The figure is posed against a white 
background and the whole is rendered 
in a most subtle way. 
Po * * 


“The Market-Place” by Frank Brang- 
wyn is fairly representative of this 
master’s work as also is “Old Syca- 
more’ by Emil Carlson. “Clouds” by 
C. H. Davis is of great beatty and 
“Base of the Cliff’ by Paul Dougherty 
is one of the best marines shown. 
‘“Silvered Heights” by A. B. Davies is 
attracting much attention and is a 
work that one must study diligently. 
Its purpose is not apparent on first 
acquaintance. The decorative figures 
posed against an ideal background seem 
strangely unreal. The whole conception 
seems to lack air, sunshine and good 
health. The most notable feature of 
this canvas lies in its remarkable 
rhythm of line, color, and feeling. It is 
beautiful but rather ineffectual, and in 
order to get the artist’s viewpoint one 
must go into its psychology. 


* * * 


“Fox Gloves” by F. C. Fricsekee is a 
charming out-of-door impression full 
of good paint and vigorous color. Ben 
Foster has at last redeemed his local 
reputation. He has sent us a really im- 
portant canvas and we are now able to 
appreciate his eastern rating. “May 
Day” by Daniel Garber is a surprise to 
many who are familiar with his work 
in the past. His general style has com- 
pletely changed since he won his Chi- 
cago laurels a few years ago. The deli- 
cate rendering shown at this time is 
full of fine passages and aside from a 
rather stilted composition it is q splen- 
did thing. “Hopi Indian Land” by AI- 
bert Grool is a trifle disappointing. 
The landscape lacks interest and the 
sky is painted in a truly New England 
spirit. “Nude” by Childe Hassam is 
only fairly representative of this great 
painter. It is beautiful in color, fine in 
feeling, and subtle in treatment, yet 
the general rendering, while far from 
weak, seems to be lacking in purpose. 
The figure and the landscape are not 
closely related and the painter’s brush 
has hesitated in the foreground scheme. 
Several of our local artists have de- 
Clared that “Provincetown Fisherman” 
is the gem of the collection. In certain 
respects it is so. It is full of interest 
and so well painted that it thrills. 
Clark Hobart, William Silva, Raiph 
Johannat and Birge Harrison are all 
well represented. W. L. Lathrop sends 
“Delaware Valley” and W. L. Metcalf 
“The Village.” R. E. Miller’s “The 
Green Cage” is one of the best painted 
figure studies that have come our way 


| in many a long day. In fact one com- 
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petent critic declares it the best indi- 
vidual canvas ever shown in Los An- 
geles. 
oo Fs ok 
“Autumn” by Leonard Ochtman is of 
interest and “On the Guadaloupe” by 


Julian Onderdonk is a good example of | 


this painter’s work. This fine canvas 
hag been presented to the gallery by 
Mr. Ray Skelton. “The Bathers” by M. 
Prendergrast is perhaps the most mis- 
understood work shown. Let me see if 
I can give you 2 simple key to this en- 
igma. Prendergrast igs an expressionist 
rather than an impressionist. His oddly 
conceived work merely gives a fleeting 
glimpse of the subject and as such ful- 
fills its purpose admirably. Wm. Ritch- 
ell shows “Grand Canyon Moonlight,” 
H. W. Ranger “Noank Harbor” and C. 
FE. Ryder “Autumn Morning.” These are 
all excellent pictures. ‘‘The Bridge” by 
Gardner Symons is a technical triumph. 
It is strong and virile in handling, 
matchless in quality and is painted with 
a sure hand. Wm. Silvia, F. J. Waugh 
and C. R. Woodbury send worthy can- 
vases. This is indeed the most notable 
group of world-famed artists who have 
ever honored us by sending work to 
the coast and all should see the show- 
ing more than once. 
* * # 

An exhibition of twenty-seven color 
etchings by Charles C. Svendsen opened 
in the Royar Gallery November 4, to 
continue to November 22. These color 
etchings are made by a special method 
invented by the artist, in the perfecting 
of which he experimented a number of 
years before securing the present re- 
sults. The prints possess q_ certain 
color charm not unlike a wash drawing, 
yet they have much depth and trans- 
parency. In this respect they may be 
regarded as a distinct attainment in 
an art which is conceded by many to 
be one of the most expressive mediums 
through which the artist conveys his 
impressions. The slow process of in-~ 
taglio printing precludes any possibility 
of these prints becoming common. The 
impression will be limited to fifty or 
less, the plate then being destroyed. 
Mr. Svendsen composes well and much 
of his drawing is strong and sure. 
Among. the most successful prints 
shown mention may be made of “At 
Eventide,’ “A Bit of Ola Court Street.” 
“Park, Cincinnati,” “The Old Fountain,” 
“The. Frozen Creek,” “Noontide, Ken- 
tuckye@’ sand “Afterglow.” Mr. Svend- 
sen was born in Cincinnati and studied 
under Gabriel, Ferrier and Bouguer- 
eau at the Academie Julien and under 
Punet and Gigardot at the Academie 
Colorossi in Paris. 

* * . 

An exhibition of flower studies in oil 
and watercolor by the late Paul de 
Longpre is now in progress at the 
Hoover Art Gallery, 6321 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood. This important 
showing opened Tuesday evening with 
a reception and private view and will 
remain open to the public for two 
weeks. Forty canvases are shown at 
this time representing this great tech- 
nician at his best. 

® * * 

At the Cannon School of Art, 431 
South Hill street, an exhibition of wat- 
ercolors, pen and ink and pencil draw- 
ings by Wm. Theiss opened Monday, 
November 10, to continue to November 
24. These sketches were made in the 
Yosemite Valley and on Mount Wilson 
and many of the less finished works 
are of interest. Mr. Theiss ig particu- 
larly happy in his pencil drawings. 
These have a delicacy and charm which 
are very attractive. 

* * + 

From November 10 to December 10 
the Sehuyler Collection of Huropean 
and American paintings will be on pub- 
lic exhibition at the Blanchard Art 
Gallery. 

* ok 

John W. Nicholl, absent from Los 
Angeles and Pasadena for three years, 
has come back, bringing with him in- 
teresting studies made in Sicily, Ja- 
maica and Switzerland. Ten of these 
are now exhibited in the Daniell gal- 














West Coast Art Gallery 


PANORAMIC. PHOTOGRAPHS 


“We make ’ém 12 feet long.”’ 


REALTY BOARD BLDG., Los Angeles 
Phone F3540 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
FF. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
OS ANGELES, CAL. 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold 

322 W. FIFTH ST. 


Coover’s Gold Letters 
Phone F3623 


KANST ART GALLERY 


Retiring Sale 


Artistic Picture Frames at One Half 
Regular Price. Investigate. 


642 S. Spring St. Home F2703; Bdwy. 2334 
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CHAPMAN-BAILEY STUDIO 
Importers of White China 
Firing Daily Teaching 
Phone 10082 416-417 Blanchard Bldg. 


Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
327 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


CANNON’S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. 


MARTIN J. JACKSON 
Oil and Water Color 
Studio Suite 484 Copp Bidg. 


MAUDE McPHERSON HESS 
Keramics and Water Color Artist 
Teaching for a limited time 
422 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 








Hill St. 





LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5615 





ZV. HOOPER (Artists) T. S. RAZALLE 
Tapestries—Oils—Watercolors 
Instruction Order Work 
415 Blanchard Hall 233 S. Broadway 


L, A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
OilePainting :: + Imstewetions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 








lery in Hotel Alexandria, two being 
studies of Lake Maggiore from different 
points, one a picture of Glacier de 
Trient, another a view of Mont Blanc. 
At the same gallery are to be seen 
seven coast studies by Karl Yens, exe- 
cuted with splendid vigor and in full, 
juicy color. Other new pictures in the 
gallery are four of William Wendt’s 
fine and truthful studies from north 
and south; two good coast scenes and 
two fine figure studies by Jean Mann- 
heim, four pleasing watercolor land- 
scapes by Frances Gearhart. The Dan- 
jell gallery is on the mezzanine floor of 
the Alexandria. 
* * * 

At the Kanst Art Gallery there will 
be an exhibition for the coming two 
weeks of the canvasses of Miss Anna 
A. Hills. 








Los 
lightful 
when sixteen hostesses entertained with 
a ball at the Captain William Banning 
home at Thirty-first and Hoover. Pre- 
ceding the ball each hostess and her 
husband entertained her own little set 
with a dinner party. Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning gave their affair at the 
William Banning place, having twenty- 
two of the younger set at their table. 
Other hosts included Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Balch, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Earl, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Sibley Severance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sartori, Captain 
and Mrs. Cameron Erskine Thom, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell McDonald Taylor, Dr. 
and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney I. Wailes, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
I. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Leeds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. 8S. Hook, Jr., 
Livingston Macneil, Col. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam May Garland and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Griffith. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Byrne will pre- 
side at a reception to be given this 
afternoon at the California Club, when 
their elder daughter, 
Byrne, will make her debut. Miss 
Constance is already a favorite with 
both the younger and older sets, and 
she is to be the center of interest at 
several affairs in the next few weeks. 


In honor of their daughter, Miss Lu- 
cille Hellman, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 


S. Hellman of Harvard boulevard en- | 


tertained a number of the younger set 
at dinner Monday evening. Autumn 
decorations of fruit and autumn leaves, 
with candelabra shaded with flame col- 
ored satin, made the table unusually 
charming, and hand-painted cards 
marked covers for Miss Sally McFar- 
land, Miss Juliette Boileau, Miss Helen 
Duque, Miss Natalie Campbell, Miss 
Josephine Campbell, Miss Sheda Low- 
man, Miss Angelita Phillips, Mrs. Ade- 
laide Hellman, Mr. and Mrs, Augustus 
Harris, Messre. Alvin Frank, James 
Page, Morgan Adams, Paul Grimm, 
William Walker and Arden Day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Dana Lombard 
have returned from a two years’ so- 
journ abroad, and are at the Hotel 
Darby for the winter. Tuesday after- 
noon Mrs. Lombard shared honors with 
Mrs. Frank Thomas, who has returned 
from the east, at a luncheon given by 
Mrs. John Drabelle Foster at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. Covers were 
laid for twenty at a table glowing with 
gold and brown, with great chrysan- 
themums as the centerpiece. After the 
luncheon bridge was enjoyed. Thurs- 
day evening Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
W. Flint, Jr., of Chester place gave a 
dinner for Mr. and Mrs. Lombard, and 
tomorrow afternoon they will be guests 
of honor at a tea given by Count and 
Mrs. Jaro Von Schmidt. 


Miss Gladys Moore, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James A. Moore of Car- 
ondolet street was married Wednesday 
evening to Mr. Herbert E. Browne, the 
Rev. William Horace Day officiating. 
The service was read in the living 
room, beneath a canopy of white 
chrysanthemums and fernery. The 
bride wore her mother’s wedding gown 
of ivory satin with draperies of Span- 
ish lace, and her tulle and lace veil 
was draped from a fetching lace cap 
caught with lilies of the valley. Her 
Shower bouquet was of lilies of the 
valley and orchids, and she wore the 
gift of the bridegroom, a diamond 
pendant, Miss Jean Lines, the maid 
of honor, was in pink charmeuse drap- 
ed with princesse lace, and her head- 
dress was a yellow paradise aigrette, 
while she carried a sheaf of pink 


Angeles society enjoyed a de- | 
innovation Tuesday evening, | 








Miss Constance | 
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roses. Mr. Marshall Moore served Mr. 
Browne as best man. Following the 
ceremony @ reception and wedding 
Supper were enjoyed. At the bridal 
table, where the decorations were of 
pink roses and maidenhair ferns, 
covers were laid for Mr. and Mrs. 
Guy Boynton, Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick Hastings Rindge, Miss Jean Lines, 
Miss Helen McKevett, Miss Sarah 
Hanawalt, Miss Marjorie Metcalf, Mr. 
A. L. Best, Mr. Merritt Adamson and 
Mr. Seymour Davids. It is interest- 
ing to note that a whisper escaped 
from the bridal party that the maid 
of honor, Miss Jean Lines, who is the 


| daughter of Mrs. Louisa Lines of Oc- 


cidental boulevard, is to become the 
bride of Mr. Merritt Adamson, just as 
soon as Mr. Adamson has finished his 


| law course at the U. S. CG. 
Mrs. Hugh 


In honor of her mother, Mrs. Frank 
Robert Johnson now visiting here from 
Portland, Ore., Mrs. Walter Perry Story 
of New Hampshire street gave a lunch- 
eon Tuesday afternoon for forty guests. 
The tables were fragrant with pink 
roses arranged in tall vases. Bridge 
was enjoyed after luncheon. Wednes- 
day afternoon Mrs. Johnson was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
Waller G. Chanslor at Hotel Beverly 
Hills. The four tables at which the 
guests were seated had centerpieces 
of gilt baskets filled with pink roses. 
Afterward bridge was played. Guests 


_ included Mrs. Jack Jackson, Mrs. Fred 








'her parents, Mr. 
| Ives pave 


included Mrs. Jack Johnston, Mrs. 
Fred Bixby, Mrs. Jotham Bixby, Mrs. 
Louis Dreyfuss, Mrs. Edward 4A. 
Featherstone, Mrs. Earl Cowan, Mrs. 
Loren D. Sale, Mrs. Willard Simson, 
Mrs. Jack Jevne, Mrs. Stoddard Jess, 
Mrs. Peter Janss, Mrs. W. H. Holliday, 
Mrs. Amasa Spring, Mrs. A. L. Cheney, 
Mrs, E. Y. Bothe, Mrs. T. L. Ely, Mrs. 
Will Keller, Mrs. P. H. Smith, Mrs. 
W. K. Reese, Mrs. C. H. Dick, Mrs. 
P, Johnson, Mrs. J. K. Wilson, Mrs. 
Deane, Mrs. John Milner, Mrs, A. W. 
Kenney, Mrs, C. M. Noyes, Mrs. A. 
C. Bilicke, Mrs. A. A. Southard, Mrs. 
H, M. Bishop, Mrs. Richard Schweepe, 
Mrs. Phillip Wilson, Mrs. J. Crampton 
Anderson, and Mrs. W. F. Cochran. 
This evening Mrs. Johnson is to be 
the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Loren D. Sale. 


Monday morning, at the home of Mrs. 
Matthew T, Allen of 3972 Pasadena ave- 
nue, there will take place a marriage 
which holds more than the usual in- 
terest to society circles, since it will 
unite one of the greatest favorites in 
the city, Miss Echo Allen, to Mr. Henry 
Norman Jensen, U. S. N., commander 
of the Milwaukee. Miss Allen has been 
one of the most popular belles in the 
city, and it is with great regret that 
her friends learn that she will live at 
Bremerton, where Mr. Jensen is sta- 
tioned. Owing to the recent bereave- 


' ment in the family, only relatives pag 


witness the ceremony. 


Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake, Miss 
Marguerite Drake and the latter’s fian- 
ce, Mr. Charles William Kemmler, Jr., 
returned early in the week from Arrow- 
head, and Thursday morning Mr. 
Kemmler left for his New York home, 
where he will remain until his return 
for the wedding, date for which has not 
yet been decided. 


Miss Helen Ives made her formal 
bow to society Tuesday evening, when 
and Mrs. Hugene D. 
a reception and dancing 
party at their beautiful country home 
near Shorb. Miss Ives stood with her 
parents in the drawing room, which 
was beautifully decorated with potted 
plants and autumn blossoms. 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third 
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ERO irra ee power — smooth a little of 
Creme Poudre Fassen (cream powder fasten) thor- 
oughly into the skin. 
Then dust with the velvety freshness of Alexandria 
Powder. 
Creme Poudre Fassen, an Alexandria Preparation—A 
sample on request. 


She New Shades of Pow 
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AUVE and bistre — 

the delicate violet 
Shade for evening ‘wear’ 
—the creamy yellow for 
day-time wear. 


Vi paler 


These two new powder 
Shades have been given to 
Alexandria Face Powder. 
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Our-r Easy Way 


You can test the excellent quality of 
Puritas Ginger Ale by buying a bottle of 
Most of 
A trial will 
convince you that you ought to have a 
A case of 24 half pints 
costs only 75 cents. 


it at your favorite soda fountain. 


the best fountains carry it. 


case at home. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


Poa). Bore iem “C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
’Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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receiving line were Mrs. Allan Baich, 
Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. Ernest 
A, Bryant, Mrs. BE. T. Earl, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Rodman, Miss Constance 
Byrne, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss Helen 
Hoover, Miss Annette Ives, Miss Cora 
Ives, Miss Sydnor Walker and Miss 
Martha Woolwine. After the formal 
reception dancing was enjoyed in the 
gardens. 


Friday afternoon Mrs. T. L. Duque 
of 701 New Hampshire street gave a 
reception for her daughter, Miss Helen 
Duque. The house was aglow with 
masses of American Beauty roses and 
chrysanthemums, and about four hun- 
dred and fifty guests welcomed the 
young debutante. Several affairs are 
already planned for Miss Duque, 
among them the luncheon to be given 
Wednesday by Mrs. Henry W. O’Mel- 
veny. 


Patronesses for the dansants at the 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, will include 
Mrs. Kenneth Avery, Mrs. Harlow 
Bailey, Mrs. W. A. Brackenridge, Mrs. 
Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. John S, Cravens, 
Mrs. J. B. Coulston, Mrs. Harrison I. 
Drummond, Mrs. Robert P. Flint, Mrs. 
A. Stevens Halsted, Mrs. Albert Sher- 
man Hoyt, Mrs. D. M. Linnard, Mrs. 
Lloyd Macy, Mrs. Ernest H. May, Mrs. 
EK. J. Marshall, Mrs. Arthur Letts, Mrs. 
S. C. Pierce, Mrs. Henry H. Sherk, Mrs. 
William R. Staats, Mrs. William Doug- 
las Turner, Mrs. H. Page Warden and 
Mrs. Nutting Wigton. 


Miss Emmeline Childs, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ozro W. Childs, is enjoy- 
ing a brief stay in San Francisco, en 
route for New York, where she will 
join her mother. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joy Clark were guests 
of honor at the dance given by Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Modini Wood, at her home in 
St. James Park. Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
only recently returned from their hon- 
eymoon trip abroad, and several affairs 
are being planned in their honor, 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stephens Davis 
have returned from their wedding trip 
and are to be the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Davis until the completion 
of their own housé on Carondolet street, 
where they will be at home after the 
first of the year. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Herron of 710 
West Twenty-eighth street are enjoy- 
ing a visit from their son-in-law and 
daughter, Lieut. and Mrs. William H. 
Toaz. Mr. Toaz is to remain but a few 
days, as he has been ordered to take 
his ship, the Hannibal, to the Panama 
Canal, 


Mrs. S. K. Lindley of Menlo avenue 
will entertain with a reception this aft- 
ernoon in honor of her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Philo Lindley, who was Miss 
Ariadne Merritt of San Francisco. The 
affair is to take place at the Ebell club 
house, which is to be bowered with 
pink and green. About three hundred 
invitations have been issued. 


At the Cummock School the first 
dancing party of the season was given 
Friday evening, with the 1915 class 
as hostesses and Mr. and Mrs. Merrill 
M. Grigg, and the Misses Weaver, Far- 
ley, Brooks, Haller, Hedenbergh, 
Bryan and Louison assisting. The 
ballroom was decked with yellow 
chrysanthemums and potted palms. 


Another novelty which society has 
been enjoying is the supper dance at 
the Hotel Alexandria, which is to be a 
feature of every Monday evening 
through the winter. After the theater, 
while supping in the hotel salon, the 
guests may enjoy both dancing and 
watching the dancers on the canvas 
which has been laid down the center of 
the big room. Monday night’s premier 
was a great success, and a number of 
smart “supper-dances” are planned by 
society matrons. 


Mrs. H. W. R. Strong complimented 
her daughter, Mrs. Frederick E. Hicks 
of New York with a luncheon at the 
Alexandria Thursday, where covers 








Professiona! and Business Directory | 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
837 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


DR. Bs CANARD 
German Foot Specialist Chiropodist 
227 Mercantile Place, cor. B’dway, Room 2 
Home Fhone F5830 Calls by appointment 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 

217% S, Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F'8037 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 
Bookseller Stationer 
434 So. Hill St. Phone F 1975 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 
Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
2306144 8. Union Ave. West 1877: Home 25033 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres’tve 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Widelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res, 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


WEST SEVENTH STREET STUDIO 
A. B. Bertolotti, prop. Kodak Finishing 
and Enlarging. Bring or mail your films. 

809 West Seventh St. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. &. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1913. 

017337. Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Arthur 
Henry Lawler, whose post-office address 
is 967 McGarry St., Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, did, on the 6th day of January, 1918, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 017337, to purchase the 
NWYNWY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
thal said applicant will offer proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 2nd day of December, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. §. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 




















were arranged for Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Mrs. Granville Mac- 
Gowan, Mrs. Frank §S. Hicks, Mrs. 
Mary Wilcox Longstreet, Mrs. E. T. 
Earl, Mrs. W. A. Edwards, Mrs. Henry 
Simpson, Mrs. Dean Mason, Miss Doria 
Simpson, Miss Hattie Strong and Miss 
Strong. 

After visiting in the east for the 
last month, the Right Reverend 
Bishop and Mrs. Joseph Horsfell John- 
son have returned to their home in 
Pasadena. 


Music and Musictans 
(Continued from page eight.) 


chestra, Gustay Ulrich, ’cellist, Hsther 
Davidson, pianist, and Mrs. Henry San- 
ger and Lillian Backstrand, in the vocal 
department. Walter F, Skeele is the 
dean of the faculty with headquarters 
in the Blanchard building. 


This evening the pupils of the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Art 
will give a recital at the home of Mrs. 
A. E. Carter of 5922 Monte Vista 
street. 


Grace McCormick, violin, Clarence 
Hemrick, violin, Conrad Briegled, vi- 
ola, Henry Blanchi, cello, Grace Ham- 
rick, bass, and Helen Durfee, piano, 
comprise a new string sextet, They 
fave a recital Tuesday evening at 
Berean hall, Temple Auditorium. 


This afternoon Harold Bauer, one of 
the world’s greatest pianists, will be 
heard at the Auditorium as the second 
artist on the Behymer matinee course. 





Bauer is regarded as one of the most | 


solid and less sensational pianists and 
his recital offers a rare opportunity 
to lovers of piano music. 


| 
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WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


P G79 


ARE YOU ONE OF } 


THE WISE THIRD? ' 
One out of every three 
persons living in Califor- 
nia has an account in a 
Savings bank. 
Californians have always 
had an inclination to save. 
One of the reasons for 
this is the confidence they 
have in their banking in- 
stitutions. 


ine Security is the oldest and 
largest savings bank in Southern 
California. During its twenty- 
five years of existence, under 
practically the same manage- 
ment, it has won the confidence 
and good will of every resident 
of Los Angeles, 
The Security, 
eighty-six 
depositors. 
The highest rates of interest 
consistent with safe, conserva- 
tive banking, are paid. Savings 
Accounts in this bank are, by 
law, free and exempt from city, 
county or state taxes. 


G&URITY TRUST 
) & SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest .and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Sprin 


Gg 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 
First and Spring ) 
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individual 
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317-325 312-322 
SQ HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GQ. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We would suggest articles made from 
Genuine French or Parisian 


IVORY 


When we say French or Parisian 
Ivory, it means that they are made 
in France, and that the material and 
workmanship are of the best. The 
word “France” is stamped on every 
article, a requirement of the federal 
government, which insures the pub- 
lic against imposition by dealers 
representing domestic articles to be 
of French make. - 

Hair Brushes, Mirrors, Manicure 
Articles, Perfume Bottles, Powder 
and Puff Boxes, Hair Receivers, also 
Picture Frames, Trays, Clocks, Desk 
Sets, etc. Prices only a trifle higher 
than the inferior domestic articles. 


[EEE ee 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Sept, 16, 1913. 

04262. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 


26, 1908, made Homestead entry, No. 04262, 
for Lots 1 and 2, S4ZNEY, Section 3, Town- 
ship 158., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los..An- 
geles, Cal., on the 4th day of November, 
1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post, James A. 
Craig, John Wood, all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


lO12 Title Insurance Bldg. 


B’way 147 


| Through the night hours the 
Homephone is your protec- 
tion. At the very instant 
that you press your 


HOMEPHONE 


button the bell rings at the 
Police Station—the Fire De- 
partment—at your Doctor’s 
bedside. There is no “@en- 
tral’ to keep you waiting. 
call Contract Dept. F98. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 


PHONES: 
Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 


W.W. MINES & CO || 
REAL ESTATE. | 
a 

W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg, 
631 S. Spring Street. 


CORKING 
Cabaret 


—15—SIZZLING STARS—15— 





CAFE BRISTOL, Spring & 4th Sts. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov, 6, 1913. 

04209. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Elizabeth 
Friederich, of Calabasas, California, who, 
on April 24, 1908. made Homestead Entry. 
No. 04209, for SWM%4, Section 35, Township 
1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make five-year 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, aft Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 24th day of December, 1913, 
at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Axel A 
Ahlroth, Frank Schaffer, Lizzie Bray, all 
of Calabasas, Cal.; Joseph Anker, of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Oct. 11, 1913. 





032983. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Riley, of Santa Monica, California, who, 
on August 1, 1911, made Homestead Entry, 
No. 012283, for EANWY, EYSW4, Section 
22, Township 1 8., Range 18 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year proof, to establish 
claim to the land above deseribed, before 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California, on the 25th 
day of November, 1913, at 9:30 a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Cylurus 
W. Logan, of Santa Monica, Cal.: William 
D. Newell, of 218 W. Ist, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Charles Johnson, of Santa Monica, 
al. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





By Caroline Reynolds 


There are several delightful musical 
numbers in the Franz Lehar operetta, 
“The Count of Luxembourg,” which is 
at the Mason Opera House this week, 
although none of them is up to the 
standard of “The Siren” or “The 
Merry Widow.” ‘The big fault in “The 
Count of Luxembourg” is its dragging 
action and its many pointless lines, 
which were evidently intended to be 
funny. Fred Walton, who assumes the 
role of a French artist with a cockney 
accent is a good comedian—one of the 
sort who extracts laughter more by his 
methods than by his matter. <A de- 
lightful surprise is the work of George 
Leon Moore as the Count of Luxem- 
bourg. When Moore first made his ap- 
pearance here in “The Spring Maid,” 
his excellent tenor voice was highly 
commended, and his affectations and 
posing were as strongly condemned. 
And evidently Mr. Moore has profited 
thereby, for he has gained greatiy in 
ease of presence and has lopped off all 
the little outshoots of posing, so that 
his natural magnetism is given an op- 
portunity. Mildred Elaine, the prima 
donna, is delightfully good to look 
upon, although her voice is not at all 
remarkable, and she goes through a Se- 
ries of facial contortions which betray 
a long study of possibilities in a mir- 
ror. Maude Gray is also a pretty girl, 
and with Mr. Walton makes one of the 
biggest hits of the performance. The 
famous staircase waltz is a novel feat- 
ure gracefully done—which is more of 
a feat than the mere words would sig- 
nify. The chorus also has a number of 
new and appealing steps, and the set- 
tings are unusually good. 


“Over Night” at the Morosco 


Morosco audiences are guilty of every 
brand of cachinnation this week, rang- 
ing from the giggle to the guffaw, be- 
cause of the antics of the Morosco 
company in Philip H. Bartholomae’s 
ingenuously naughty little play, “Over 
Night.” There is a naive trace of the 
risque about the comedy that does not 
offend and keeps the pot of laughter 
boiling merrily and at times overflow- 
ing with mirth. It is all about two 
honeymoon couples, Richard Kettle, 
lisping, effeminate, henpecked young 
bridegroom of Georgina kettle, strong- 
minded, militant suffragette, and 
Percy Darling, a normal, self-possessed 
man with a frivolous, pretty, fluffy lit- 
tle bride. Richard and Percy are old 
college chums and the four honey- 
mooners meet on a Hudson river 
steamer, but through unfortunate cir- 
cumstances Georgina and Percy are 
left ashore while Richard and Elsie 
sail down the river. When Richard is 
discovered by several colleagues of his 
mother, naturally the only way to save 
the situation is to pretend that Elsie 
is his wife. They finally land in an inn 
on the shore of the Hudson, and to 
their dismay discover that they must 
stay there all night, as there is neith- 
er train nor boat out until the next 
morning. After they have retired to 
their respective rooms, in come Geor- 
gina and Percy in mad pursuit, and 
they too are forced *o remain, neither 
couple being aware of the other’s 
presence. Naturally, the complications 
fly thick and fast, with little or no heed 
to probability or possibility—but who 
looks for those ingredients in the mix- 
ing of a farce comedy, so long as it all 
ends happily. Charles Ruggles is the 
star of the occasion in his role of the 
absurd young Richard who finally 
learns to assert himself. The fluffy 
little bride is portrayed by Lois Mere- 
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dith, who is as pretty as a Fisher 
drawing, but just as ineffectual. Hel- 
ene Sullivan plays Georgina with a 
surplus of nervous gesturing, but oth- 
erwise in good fashion, and although 
Harrison Hunter is far too mature for 
the role of Percy Darling, he handles 
the part with his usual discretion, 
which is not so true of Franklyn Un- 
derwood. Grace Valentine plays with 
more effect than any of the feminent 
contingent, and Forrest Stanley as the 
hotel clerk horrifies his matinee girls 
who adore him in heroic roles. Stan- 
ley does good character work. He also 
sings. At least, the script calls it 
singing. Human efforts fail to class- 
ify the strains that trilled forth from 
his manly chest. Truly they are fear- 
ful and wonderful things and they 
leave the audience yelping with 
laughter, Minor roles are acceptably 
done. The play is good entertainment, 
worthy of more than a week’s run. 


Anna Held Aggregation at Majestic 


High class vaudeville reigns at the 
Majestic this week, and the remark- 
able thing about it is that the star act 
is almost the worst in the lot. It is 
billed as Anna Held All-Star Variete 
Jubilee and almost every act is more 
enjoyable than that offered by Mlle. 
Held. Why does the musical comedy 
faction rave over this star, with her 
grotesquely beaded eyes, her inartistic 
gymnastics v.ith her orbits, her harsh 
little voice, her ungraceful postures? 
It is one of the mysteries of theatrical 
success, for truly there is little but the 
grotesque to distinguish her from the 
chorus. One of the best acrobatic acts 
the local stage has ever seen is that 
of the Imperial Pekinese Company. 
These Chinamen do a series of breath- 
taking feats with a wonderful poise, 
the climax occurring when one per- 
former slides down a wire from the 
roof to the stage with his pigtail as the 
connecting rod. Clever dancing is of- 
fered by Francis and Florette, all of 
the latest exaggerations being shown, 
and a turn of sheer farce is that of the 
Charles Ahearn bicyclists, whose ab- 
surdities are the best of nonsense and 
still show a deal of the skill that comes 
of long practice. Ward and Curran 
should be relegated to the background, 
Since their sketch, “The Terrible 
Judge,” is scarcely worth considera- 
tion. The sentimental playlet, ‘The 
Sign of the Rose,” is a great favorite in 
Los Angeles. The playlet itself has lit- 
tle to recommend it, but George Be- 
ban’s character drawing of the worn, 
heart-broken Italian has become a 
classic. Beban does one of the best 
portrayals the vaudeville stage has 
known, his make-up alone being a dis- 
tinctive achievement. The sketch is 
unusually well set. Hirschel Hendler 
entertains acceptably with a musical 
interlude, which would be better were 
his series of atrocious rhymes elimin- 
ated. Mile. Held has a_ pointless 
sketch, without even a song of spe- 
cial merit to redeem it. The chorus 
dancing is the best part of her produc- 
tion. 


Breezy Sketches at the Orpheum 

Two artistes run the race for laurels 
on this week’s Orpheum bill, and it 
would take a Solomon to decide which 
is the winner. They are Nellie Nich- 
Ols and Lulu Glaser. Miss Glaser never 
changes. Her work is always the same 
but it is marked with such an abun- 
dance of magnetism and good nature 
that even though mechanical at times, 
eStablishes her on an immediate foot- 
ting of friendship with her audiences. 
She makes a big hit in her little sketch 














“First Love,’ with the assistance of 
Thomas Richard and William Glaser. 
Nellie Nichols is fairly bubbling over 
with temperament, and in each of her 
songs she puts as much real dramatic 
fervor as an actress injects in a big 
scene, There is an unusual allure 
about Miss Nichols. She ts so clean, 
so well and modestly groomed, so 
bright of eye and white of teeth that 
she emanates an air of wholesome- 
ness too often lacking in vaudeville 
Singers. And it is worth the price of 
admission to hear her rendition of the 
troubles of the Irish-Yiddisher damsel. 
Ankar Brothers have a notable series 
of gymnastic acts and Kluting’s birds 
and animals are unusually good. Ne- 
gro comedy adapted for stage purposes 
is offered by Swor and Mack, and Ed 
Wynn still garners a big share of the 
laughter in his sketch, “The King’s 
Tester.” Other holdovers are Maude 
“ainbert and Ernest Ball, and Char. 
lotte Parry. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Still on the crest of the wave of pop- 
ularity which swept it across the coun- 
try several seasons ago, “The Chocolate 
Soldier” will come to the Majestie thea- 
ter, for the week beginning Monday, 
November 17, with his delicious songs 
and sly satire. Strauss’ spontaneous 
musical offerings have attained wide 
fame, especially the “Hero” song, the 
“Letter Song,’ “The Tale of a Coat,” 
etc. Antoinette Kopetsky in the role of 
Nadina heads a company of metropoli- 
tan artists. Sharing honors with her is 
Charles Purcell in the title role. Mr. 
Purcell is a great favorite here, and is 
declared to be the best “Chocolate Sol- 
dier” we have had. The supporting 
company is said to maintain the same 
high standard of excellence that has 
characterized previous visits, with such 
names in the cast as Lottie Collins, 
Lucille Saunders, Francis J. Boyle, 
George Tallman and Sylvian Langlois. 


Perhaps the most interesting event of 
the coming theatrical week will be the 
appearance of the beautiful Kitty Gor- 
don with the Moroseco Producing Com- 
pany in her former musical comedy 
success, “Alma, Where Do You Live?” 
Miss Gordon will begin her special 
limited engagement at the Broadway 
playhouse Sunday afternoon. There will 
be no long run of the piece, since Miss 
Gordon is under contract to appear in 
vaudeville in the near future. “Alma, 
Where Do You Live?” is a musical 
farce in three acts from the German. 
George V. Hobart is responsible for the 
English version, and Jean Briquet 
wrote the music. Supporting Miss 
Gordon will be James Corrigan as The- 
obald, Donald Bowles as Gaston, 
Charles Ruggles as Pierre Le Peach, 
Helene Sullivan as Theobald’s wife, 
Grace Valentine as his daughter, Agnes 
Caine-Browne, especially engaged for 
the part of the maid, and others of the 
Morosco company. There will be an 
augmented orehestra for the occasion. 


“The Quaker Girl,” which for the last 
three weeks has been packing the Bur- 
bank theater at every performance, will 
begin its fourth week at that playhouse 
Sunday afternoon. “The Quaker Girl” 
is one of the big hits of the local stage, 
and while this has been considered an 
unusually quiet season, the musical 
play has broken all records. It will not 
be allowed an extended run, however, 
because of the recent change of policy 
at the Majestic, which makes it neces- 
sary for Mr. Morosco to arrange for his 
dramatic premiers at the Burbank. 
Miss Paley has entirely recovered from 
the severe cold from which she suf- 
fered at the first performances, and is 
receiving from two to six encores for 
each of her songs. The cast remains 
unchanged. 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who 
is the best loved singer of the genera- 
tion, will return to Los Angeles next 
week, presenting three entirely differ- 
ent programs the evenings of Tuesday, 
November 18, Thursday, November 20, 
and a farewell matinee Saturday, No- 
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vember 22, at the Auditoriuin Theater. 
The Tuesday recital will be the first 
course Philharmonic evening, and the 
Saturday afternoon will be included in 
the Philharmonic matinee series. Schu- 
mann-Heink is an unique personage in 
the world of music. She has been sing- 
ing for thirty years, first in opera and 
more recently in recital, and her popu- 
larity seems only to increase from year 
to year. She brings with her this sea- 
son a young violinist whom she de- 
clares is possessed of extraordinary 
talent—Miss Nina Fletcher. 


Lulu Glaser, the delightful comed- 
ienne, remains another week at the 
Orpheum in her musical play, “First 
Love,” with Tom Richards and Wil- 
liam Glaser assisting her. The new bill 
is headed by Hassard Short’s produc- 
tion of the noted Lamb's Club gambol 
success, “Dance Reveries.” This comes 
in the form of a dance revue, showing 
the dances from the hoop skirt days to 
the present day tango. Another un- 
usual act is that offered by Mack and 
Orth in “The Wrong Hero,” which is 
not new to local patrons, but has been 
changed with new songs, patter and 
jokes. Rosalind Coghian, daughter of 
the famous Rose, brings a sketch en- 
titled “The Obstinate Miss Granger,” 
an affair of laughter with a clever 
story. The Four Athletas are pre- 
mieres of women athietes. Andrew 
Kelly, known as “the man with the 
natural brogue,” will offer an Irish 
monologue, and the holdovers include 
Swor and Mack and Kluting’s highly 
trained dogs, cats, birds and rabbits. 
The motion pictures and the orchestral 
concerts complete the bill. 


Beginning Monday, November 23, at 
the Auditorium, Los Angeles will enjoy 
a grand opera season, when the West- 
ern Metropolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany will open an engagement here. 
The orchestra and the ballet have been 
recruited from the ranks of Los An- 
geles and San Francisco musicians, 
who have been undergoing six months 
of constant drilling. One of the leading 
directors will be Ruggiero Leoncavello, 
composer of I’Pagliacci and other op- 
eras, who will devote himself mostly to 
the Verdi repertoire and his own com- 
positions, expecting to produce his new 
opera, “‘Zingara,’”’ and his “Zaza.” Nini 
Belucci, formerly of the Grand Opera 
House of Buenos Aires, is also to be a 
eonductor. The company will include 
Luea Botta, a young Corsican who is 
said to have a rare tenor voice; Car- 
men Melis, who made her debut in New 
York at the Manhattan and has since 
sung in the great centers of the world; 
Luigi Montesanto, the baritone; Mo- 
desti, who is said to be Italy’s greatest 
Rigoletto, Maria Mosciska, a famous 
Russian contralto, and thirty other 
singers who have been recruited from 
the musical centers of the world. The 
repertoire for the first week is as fol- 
lows: Monday evening and Wednesday 
matinee, “Madame Butterfiy;” Tuesday 
evening and Saturday matinee, the 
famous double bill of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci,’ Wednesday 
evening and Saturday evening, ‘Aida,”’ 
Thursday evenin, “Carmen,” and Friday 
evening the first production of “Zin- 
gara.”’ Equally interesting programs 
are planned for the second week. 


Winston Churchill’s “The Inside of 
the Cup” is still selling at the rate of 
one thousand copies a day. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
07470. Non-coal, 

Nov. 12, 1913. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Marie V. 
Elliott, deserted wife and agent of James 
G. Elliott, of Calabasas, California, who, 
on Dec. 4, 1909, made Homestead Entry, 
No. 07470, for Lot 2, SWYNEM, Section 24, 
Township 1 N., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian, has filed notice of intention to make 
three-year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described. before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, on the 3ist day of De- 
cember, 1913, at 9:30 o €loGKea. 1) ae 

Claimant names as witnesses: Sadie M. 
Horton, Ray Horton, George W. Morrison, 
Jackson Tweedy, all of Calabasas, Cali- 


fornia. ; 
FRANK BUREN, Register. - 
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American Woman 


When Mrs. Bertha Adele Penny, 
author of the sprightly “Browsing 
"Round the Worid” series of thumb- 
nail sketches, was in Hong Kong she 
With three other American women 
travelers was the guest at a Chinese 
banquet given by Yee Lew Long Lam 
Ansam, a native banker of great wealth 
and a relative of Wu Ting Iang, for- 
mer ambassador to the United States. 
The banquet was given at a fasHiona- 
ble Chinese cafe and the guests were 
bidden to appear at five-thirty o’clock. 
Mrs. Penny, in one of her many de- 
lightful etchings, tells of this feast. 
She says: 

At exactly that hour, our chair boys 
deposited us at the imposing entrance 
of a gaily decorated five-storied build- 


ing. From the balconies overhanging: 


the narrow street hung crimson and 
blue banners, and !pots bf flowers, 
hanging baskets and oddly shaped Chi- 
nese lanterns added to the riot of color. 
Our gracious host, an elderly, gray- 
haired man of gentle, courteous de- 
meanor, met us at the threshold and 
conducted us up many flights of stairs 
to a hanging gallery just outside the 
banquet room, where we met the other 
guests. They were Yee Ben Tan, a 
university professor; Yee Chon Kee, 
a student just home from a course of 
study at Washington state university, 
and Yee Ong Chun, a Chinese mer- 
chant. All of the gentlemen spoke Eng- 
lish more or less fluentiy. Yee Ong 
Chun’'s use of American slang mystified 
us until he announced that he had 
lived in Montana fourteen years. 

Seated about tne balcony, which was 
converted into a minature garden by a 
prodigal use of flowering plants, the 
initial ceremony of tea drinking took 
place. I use the word initial advisedly, 
for the tea drinking was a continuous 
performance throughout the evening. 
Teakwood tabourettes faced each guest 
and a covered cup and saucer were 
placed thereon. A servant brought in 
ink pot and brush, the Chinese pen, 
and the host requested each guest to 
write his or her name on the cover of 
the cup, so that they should not be- 
come mixed during the frequent re- 
plenishings and that the proper one 
might be carried away finally, as a 
souvenir. Then a small pot of tea was 
ceremoniously added to the other par- 
aphernalia on the tabourettes. 

While the tea was brewing, which 
process was anxiously watched by the 
four Chinese gentlemen, who sniffed at 
the various pots from time to time, a 
servant brought steaming ‘Turkish 
towels, wrung out of hot water, and 
gravely handed one to each of us. We 
were at a loss to know what to do until, 
watching our host, we saw him care- 
fully cleanse his face and hands with 
the towel. We did the same and then 
poured our tea and drank it just as he 
did without a grimace, although it was 
black and strong and innocent of 
cream, sugar or -lemon. With the tea 
watermelon seeds were served, the 
Chinese guests showing us how to 
crack the seeds and extract the minute 
kernel. The host then gave each guest 
two tiny, stiff bouquets and a place 
card. The latter was a strip of red 
board about two by six inches, with 
the recipient’s name in black Chinese 
lettering on it. 

We were then conducted to the ban- 
quet room, 4 large apartment with fes- 
toons of flowers and gay hanging bas- 
kets depending from the ceiling. Beau- 
tifully carved teakwood chairs and 
tables were arranged stiffly against 
the walls and in the center was the 
circular banquet table, fearfully and 
wonderfully decorated. The center- 
piece was a miniature floral Chinese 
pagoda towering toward the ceiling, 
and circling about it on the cloth were 
row upon row of tiny dishes holding 
condiments, sweetmeats, ginger, pre- 
Serve, ground dried fish, etc. Between 








at Chinese Banquet 


each row of dishes were garlands of 
china asters and dwarf magnolias. 

The banquet began with turtle soup 
and dragged through innumerable 
courses, each “soupier’ than the one 
before, until ten-thirty o’clock. I can- 
not understand why the Chinese cook 
and serve every article of their diet 
swimming in some sort of soup, and 
then wash that liquid down with con- 
stant libations of tea and wine. We 
had roast chicken, nut and chicken 
suey, rose mushrooms, broiled quail 
with ham, gold and silver pigeon egg 
served whole in soup, shrimp, sweet 
almond nectar, birds’ nests, Chinese 
fruits, nuts, various kinds of cakes and 
confections, and curious balls of pastry 
fried in fat. Between each course a 
fresh pot of tea was forthcoming and 
the hot wet towel used in lieu of a 
napkin. 

Rice wine was served in tiny glasses 
no larger than a thimble. The wine 
was brought on in quaint little pewter 
pots and the glasses were refilled many 
times, each swallow being accompanied 
by a toast to Someone present. It is 
the custom at Chinese formal dinners 
for the host to toast each guest in turn 
and only he and the one so honored 
drink at that time. By the time he has 
drunk to the “Blessings and many chil- 
dren” of each, and each guest returns 
the compliment, the pewter pot has 
been emptied repeatedly. 

During the dinner professional en- 
tertainers came in and sang and played 
strange instruments. These artists, 
the host explained, are daughters of 
aristocratic but poor parents. They are 
taught from childhood the gentle art 
of entertaining and it is more remun- 
erative than any other field of work 
open to Chinese women. The usual pay 
for one song is two dollars, and as they 
are in demand on all occasions and can 
appear at many functions during an 
afternoon and evening, it may readily 
be understood how they can afford to 
wear rich garments and fine jewelry. 

Four different girls appeared during 
the course of our dinner, each one ac- 
companied by a servant who carried 
the musical instrument and adjusted it 
for her mistress. The singers were 
dressed in silken trousers and loose 
coat and wore many bracelets, rings 
and neck chains. The inevitable jade 
ear-rings were in the tiny ears and 
jade ornaments were thrust through 
the smooth coils of glossy black hair. 

The musical instrument was some- 
thing like a guitar and the long sensi- 
tive fingers of the Chinese girls swept 
the strings throughout the wailing 
dirge without the performer once look- 
ing toward the instrument. The Chi- 
nese singing voice, like the Japanese, 
is strained and harsh, and the singers 
of both nations tell in one song what 
seems long enough for a two-volume 
novel. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §$. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 28, 1913, 
o1s8on2, Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Sabina B. 
Culver, whose post-office address is 1752 
Garfield Place, Hollywood, California, did, 
on the 13th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018062, to purchase Lot 1 (NWY4NW3,). 
Section 19, Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, 5S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $99.65, the stone estimated at 
$59.79, and the land $39.86; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


emiry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


THEMGAPHIC 











HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE, 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Monday night, Nov. 17 


The WHITNEY OPERA COMPANY (direction F. C. 


Whitney) presenis 


“The Chocolate Soldier” 


with the Whitney Opera Comique Orchestra and a company of sixty. 
Nights 50c to $2.00. Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 25c to $1.00. 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Beginning Sunday 


lingagement closes Sunday 


night, Nov. 28. 


Broadway bet 
Seventh and Elghth 


afternoon, Nov. 16 


special Limited Engagement with the Morosco company of the famous 
comedy star 


IITTY GORDON 


in her original role in an elaborate production of the celebrated music and 
fun success 


Ay A | Ma, W here 


Prices for this engagement: Nights, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Do You live!” 


Matinees, 25¢c, 50c and 5c. 


Main Street. 
Neer Sixth. 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Noy. 16 
Fourth triumphant week of the record-breaking show 


“The Quaker Girl” 


with SELMA PALEY and allt 


Broad way. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Henne 10477. Mein 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


the Burbank favorites 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, November 17 


Positively Last Week, LULU GLASER in “First Love” 


MACK & ORTH 

“The Wrong Hero”’ 
ROSALIND COGHLAN & CO. 

“The Obstinate Miss Granger’ 
SWOR & MACK 

Southern Negroes 


FOUR ATHLETAS 

Grace, Strength and Beauty 
ANDREW MACK 

With the Natural Brogue 
KLUTING’S ANIMALS 

Dogs, Cats, Pigeons, Rabbits 


Added Attraction: “DANCE REVERIES’—Lamb’s Gambol Success 


World’s News in Motion Pictures. 


Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c: Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes The. 


"THHATIR 
BEAUTIFUL" 


Vile AUDITORIUM 


L. E. BEH YMER, 
Manager. 


3 Wonderful Philharmonic Offerings 


November 18, 


20; Matinee 22. 


Madame Ernestine Schumanmn-Heinlk 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CONTRALTO 


Seats now on Sale. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 17, 1913. 

017653. Non-coal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that John Fitz- 
patrick, whose post-office address is Santa 
Monica, California, did, on the 19th day of 
September, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 017653, to 
purchase tne N¥%SW%, SWYUNWY, Sec- 
tion 14, Township 158., Range 20 W., 8S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 5, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘*Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$300.00, the stone estimated at $180.00, and 
the land $120.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 30th day 
or December, 1918, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. ; 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
“ FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
169382. Not coal land. 
September 25, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Conrad 
Doerfler, whose post-office address is 112! 
Central Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of, November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016932, to purchase the SEYSW, 
SYSEY, Sec. 8, NEYNE, Sec. 17, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 32, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Timber and 


Prices: $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50. 


Stone Law,’ at such value ag might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 8th day of 
December, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles. California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


Corry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


oe Oct. 17, 1013. 
Q Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Israel 
Botwin, whose post-office address is Cor- 
nell, California, did, on the 23rd day of 
June, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019164, to pur- 
chase the EYNEY, Section 7, Township 
18., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and 
the stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the “Timber and Stone 
Law," at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00, and the land $100.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of December, 
1918, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 
entry. FRANK BUREN, Register. 








The flavor of the eighteenth century 
igs to be savored in the style of a new 
essayist, Robert J. Shores. Not only 
does he contrast restfully with the 
violence of modern critics of manners, 
but he also inspires one to turn again 
to the Tatler of Steele, whom we have 
neglected lately as out of date. Mr. 
Shores proves that the fine balance of 
judgment, the delicate wit, the never 
bitter irony that marked Steele and 
Addison are not yet lost arts. Nor is 
there any incongruity in dealing with 
modern questions with the eighteenth 
century mMinuet-delicacy. Violence of 
treatment is the prevailing mode, un- 
fortunately, not necessarily. Wit, 
though nowadays seldom employed, is 
a very telling weapon against error, 
and its lightness of thrust as of a 
rapier, is quite as destructive at the 
broadsword slash of the heavy reform- 
ers. The satirical treatment that the 
Tatler accorded duelling went far to- 
ward making that practice unpopular. 
Mr. Shores does well if he leads us to 
think through his suggestions that 
Sartor-psychology would help us to 
understand criminals; his seeming 
praise of vers libre shows the absurd- 
ity of the claims of the “new” poets. 
The whimsical] in the Tatler and the 
Spectator is not superior to Mr. Shore’s 
“Letter From a Hunchback” or his 
elaborated query “Is Chesterton alive?” 
Mr. Shores is sure to be welcomed by 
those fortunate gentle readers who love 
graceful essays. Absurd, playfully ser- 
ious, delicate in thrust, ‘“‘New Brooms” 
might be called the vers de societe of 
essay writing. (“New Brooms.” By 
Robert J. Shores. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Captain Protheroe’s Fortune” 


However deep we delve into the 
mysteries of life, into the philosophies 
of Emerson, Thoreau, et al.; however 
much we admire the studies of John 
Galsworthy or the cerebrations of the 
great writers, there is always a fasci- 
nation about the out-and-out tale of 
treasure-hunting adventures. Perhaps, 
it is a memory Kept over from the 
days of childhood, when under the 
apple tree, buried in the deep grass, 
we dreamed of piratical exploits, or on 
the rug before the fireplace we found 
many a cache of precious stones buried 
by a bloodthirsty cutthroat. There are 
treasure-hunting stories a-plenty, and 
one of the best is that of Oswald Ken- 
dall, ‘Captain Protheroe’s Forune. Not 
only is it engaging in its melodrama 
and the wild adventures that it carries, 
but it has a cleverness of characteri- 
zation that strikes the fancy. It is 
well written, and at times thrilling 
even to the jaded palate. (“Captain 
Protheroe’s Fortune.” By Oswald Kan- 
dall. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


‘Rose of the Garden” 


History in the guise of romance 
abounds in Katharine Tynan’s novel, 
“Rose of the Garden,’ which is the 
sentimental story of Lady Sarah Len- 
nox. It is interesting because of its 
glimpses into the life of this wilful, 
beautiful, whimsical lady, with her 
myriad love affairs, of which but two 
really touched her heart. Mrs. Tynan 
could have made a far more interest- 
ing tale of it if she had not been so 
obviously historical, and had written 
the story straightaway as a narration 
of Sally’s adventuring. The comments 
of an author cannot be entrancing; it 
would be as appropriate for a play- 
wright to step forth in the middle of 
an act to explain the psychology of a 
scene, while the players stand awk- 
wardly by. Probably, Lady Sarah’s 
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career was a trifle more picturesque 
than the author paints it; as it is it is 
an exciting one, devoted mostly to af- 
faires de coeur ranging from a kingly 
suitor toa “horsey” husband. The his- 
torical details are true to facts; the 
letters are reproduced from actual 
manuscripts, and the author’s reassur- 
ance of these features detract much 
from the atmosphere that might have 
made the story 2 thing of charm. 
(‘Rose of the Garden.” By Katharine 
Tynan. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Handbook For Young Journalists 

“Newspaper Writing and Hditing,” 
by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph. D., 
chairman of the course of journalism, 
and associate professor of journalism 
in the University of Wisconsin, is a 
practical and well-arranged handbook, 
containing the essentials of journalistic 
work. Seven years’ experience in the 
teaching of college journalism classes 
convinced the author of the need of a 
concise exposition that would guide the 
young reporter in the first year of his 
newspaper experience, He has there- 
fore avoided any discussion of editorial 
writing, book-reviewing or musical and 
dramatic criticism, as these do not en- 
ter into his particular field. The plan 
followed is not that of furnishing dog- 
matic rules and directions but rather 
of analyzing current methods of jour- 
nalism and the reasons for their adop- 
tion. Clear and satisfactory represent- 
ative examples accompany the text. 
(Houghton-Mifflin Co.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Archdeacon of the Yukon is the title 
of Hudson Stuck, D. D. In the Novem- 
ber Scribners he gives the details of a 
trip which will fascinate the mountain 
climber, ‘The Ascent of Denali’ (Mount 
McKinley). The photographs which 
accompany the article were taken by 
the author. Winifred Louise Taylor’s 
second paper of “The Man Behind the 
Bars” appears in this number. Of in- 
terest to hunters and travelers are 
articles by Theodore Roosevelt and 
Vernon Lee, “The Life History of the 
African Rhineoceros and Hippopota- 
mus” and “An English Writer’s Notes 
on England.” Fiction is contributed by 
Edith Wharton, John Galsworthy, 
Katherine Holland Brown, and Linn 
Murdock Huntington. 

Pictures are always a feature of the 
Century. The November issue contains 
wonderful camera impressions from 
nature by Robert H. Conklin called 
“Wisconsin Idyls,”’ four in number. 
Foremost in interest is Edna Kenton’s 
explanation of the feminist movement, 
“The Militant Woman—and Women.” 
Part II. of the anonymous novel 
“Home” complicates the situation in a 
most unexpected manner. Harvard 
University is to try an experiment in 
undergradute democracy and the situ- 
ation is explained by John Corbin. 
“Motoring in Japan” by Melvin A. Hill 
has effective photographs of that land 
of the picturesque. Henri Fabre, called 
by Darwin “the incomparable observ- 
er,” tells of “The Glow-worn—the First 
user of Anaesthetic.” Fiction in this 
number is by Katharine Roof, Maria 
Cristina Mena, Stephen French Whit-- 
man, L. Frank Tooker and Mrs. Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett, 


Notes From Bookland 
Edmond Gosse, noted critic, biogra- 
pher, poet and translator, also the li- 
brarian of the Emglish house of lords, 
has been given the blue ribbon of the 
Legion d’Honneur in recognition of his 
services to French literature in Eng- 
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ALL OF YOU HAVE SEEN THE PLAY | 


and—— 
THE NOVEL IS JUST AS CHARMING 


Read “PEG O’ MY HEART,” by J. Hartley Manners, nov- 
elized by the author from his continental success. 
Another big play to be had in novelized form— 


“THE ARGYLE CASE,” novelized by Arthur Hornblow 
from the play by Harriet Ford and Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins, in cooperation with William J. Burns. 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH 


BOOKSELLERS 


252 South Spritigesimeet 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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land. How great those services are not 
only the French but we also know. 
Personally, I owe much to Gosse, writes 
Shan F. Bullock in the Chicago Post, 
for giving me the most trustworthy of 
leads in my small studies in French 
literature. He has always showed me 
the best. His knowledge of French lit- 
erature is hardly equal, I think, to that 
of the encyclopedic George Saintsbury, 
and his taste in poetry is not so good 
as Andrew Lang’s was: but his gifts of 
judgment and exposition are masterly. 
Read “Critical Kit-Kats” and “French 
Profits.” 


Among the new Scribner books on art 
Mr. Royal Cortissoz’s “Art and Com- 
mon Sense” has the place of honor. It 
contains an introductory essay which 
states and argues the author’s stand- 
point. Then follow essays, both elabor- 
ate and briefer ones, on Ingres, Rem- 
brandt, Hals, Vermeer, Chardin, Alfred 
Stevens, Whistler, Sargent, Velasquez, 
El Greco, Goya, Fortuny, Sarolla, Zul- 
vaga, Vierge, Pintoricchio, Ghirlandajo, 
Carpaccio, Tiepolo, and Rodin. These 
are interspersed with studies of a 
more general character on the technic 
of painting, contemporary European 
French military painting, the post-im- 
pressionists, the Prado Museum of Ma- 
drid, and the Hispanic Museum here. 
“Four Leaders in American Architec- 
ture,” (Richardson, Hunt, McKim, and 
Burnham), and a note on “J. Pierpont 
Morgan as a Collector” conclude a re- 
markably varied table of contents. In 
the series of handbooks called “The 
General History of Art,” the latest title 
is ‘Art in Spain and Portugal.” Marcel 
Dieulafoy, Member of the Institut, is 
the author. In the space of 376 pages 
he has endeavored, it is said, to discuss 
all forms of Spanish and Portuguese 
art from their origin up to the present 
day. There are 686 pictures. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons is now pub- 
lishing a new series of the plays of 
Strindberg. This book contains work 
done between the years 1887 and 1907, 
and, therefore, represents varying 
phases of this remarkable man’s talent. 
Among the plays in this volume are the 
characteristically tragic “The Thunder- 
bolt” and “After the Fire’ and—strange 
contrasts! — “Swanwhite.” Even the 
most prejudiced anti-Strindbergian will 
admire his delicate fantasy, which John 
Landquist called ‘‘perhaps the most 
beautiful and most genuine fairy tale 
for old or young ever written in the 
Swedish language.’ The book contains 
also “Advent,” which is described as 
“1 sort of Christmas sermon, with a 
quaint blending of law and gospel.” 
Strindberg preaches in most of his 
plays Strindberg, but the announce- 
ment of a Strindberg Christmas ser- 
mon, particularly a sermon that blends 
the Jaw and the gospel, certainly piques 
the curiosity. 


Mitchell Kennerley is going in exten- 
sively for books of plays this season. 
He is issuing the Modern Drama Series, 
which is edited by Hdwin Bjorkman. 


Ss. BECK 
Bonds & Stocks Bought for Spot Cash 
Also Money Advanced on Stocks and 
Bonds and Discount Bills 
References: First Natl. Bank, Globe 
Savings Bank, Merchants Natl. Bank 
309 Lissner Bldg., Los Angeles 
Main 1981 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


September 25, 1913. 

018117. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Julius 
Janssen, whose post-office address is 1287 
W. 35th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 17th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018117, to purchase the NWY4SEY, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, wnd the tand $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 9th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase hefore entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


September 25, 1913. 

018650. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Abe Biu- 
menthal, whose post-office address is 619 
W 7th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 2nd day of May, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 018650, to purchase the NEYNEY, Sec- 
tion LL, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory. known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law.’”’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement. and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 9th day of December. 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Oct. 13, 1912. 

0244604043. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that George H. 
Meleher, of Topango, California. who, on 
Oct. 28, 1907, made Homestead Entry No. 
02446 and on Aug. 21, 1912, made Additional 
Homestead Entry, No. 04048, for E%4S5SW'4. 
SEYNW4, Section 6, Township 1 S.. 
Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make final five vear 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. s. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
on the 28th day of November, 1913, at 9:30 
aaa, 

Claimant names as witnesses: C. C. 
Cheney, August Schmidt, Mrs. J. H. 
Wood, J. H. Goebel, all of Topango, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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This will consist, it is planned, of “the 
best of what our own time has pro- 
duced and is producing of dramatic lit- 
erature.” Original English and Ameri- 
can works are included, as well as 
translations. The volumes will be sold 
separately as well as in sets. The first 
ten volumes contain twenty plays by 
ten playwrights from seven different 
countries: Denmark, France, Norway, 
Italy, Russia, England and America. 
Seven of the authors represented are 
Still living and producing. The Amer- 
ican and English plays have been se- 
lected on merit alone, regardless of 
the author’s lack of possession of a 
reputation. Two of the plays are in 
verse, the rest in prose. 


Mr. Wells’ “Little Wars,” a compan- 
jon volume to his “Floor Games,” has 
just been published by Small-Maynard. 
The subtitle calls it “a game for boys 
from 12 years to 150 and for that more 
intelligent sort of girls who like boys’ 
games and books.” The illustrations, 
from photographs, show the scenes of 
war and, in some cases, Mr. Wells 
himself in the act of arranging them on 
his lawn. Cecil Chesterton, brother of 
G. K. Chesterton, recently averred that 
Mr. Wells’ war game is so good that he 
could not forgive his lack of it in youth 
if it were not that he enjoyed it so 
much now. 


Walter Lippman’s timely book, “A 
Preface to Politics,” hag just been pub- 
lished in a popular edition by Mitchell 
Kennerly. Mr. Lippmann sailed from 
England this week with the manuscript 
of his new book, in whith “he has tried 
to think in terms of the individual in 
a democracy rather than in terms of 
its leaders and statesmen.” 


Arnold Bennett’s new novel, which is 
to be published serially by MHarper’s 
Monthly, is called “The Price of Love.” 
The first installment will be presented 
in the December number. 


The “Seven Seas Edition” of Rudyard 
Kipling is to be in twenty-three vol- 
umes. There will be 1,050 sets, each 
signed by the author. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. will bring it out. 


There are many anonymous books 
this season. Of one of them, “A Woman 
Rice Planter,” Mrs. John J. Pringle is 
named as author by the Charleston 
News and Courier, 


In “Here are Ladies,” James Stephens 
defines poetry as “the art of cutting 
Sentences into equal lengths and get- 
ting these sentences printed by a pub- 
lisher.” 


Fifteen years ago ‘The Story of Ab,” 
by Stanley Waterloo, attracted much 
attention. The author died recently, 
and “A Son of the Agés,’ a sequel to 
“Ab,” is to be published soon, 


Mitchell Kennerley has brought out 
a popular edition of Walter Lippmann’s 
“A Preface to Politics.”” Mr. Lippmann 
Sailed from England last week with the 
manuscript of a new book. 


Tolstoy’s letters, the publication of 
which has been the season’s literary 
sensation in Russia, have been trans- 
lated into English. Their English and 
American publishers are not yet known. 


Whitelaw Reid’s writings on educa- 
tion, government, history and literature 
are to be published in two volumes, 
with the name “American and English 
Studies.” 


Mr. Percy Mackaye’s masque, “Sanc- 
tuary,’ will be published this winter. 
The prelude, which was sung by Miss 
Margaret Wilson when the masque was 
given at Cornish, is by his little daugh- 
ter, Arvia. 


Jéverard Meynell, son of Wilfred and 
Alice Meynell, has written a life of 
Francis Thompson. Mr. Meynell knew 
the poet intimately and had access to 
his diary and letters. 


The flood of Synge material ig not 
yet over. Maurice Bourgeois’ “John 
Millington Synge and the Irish Thea- 
ter” is announced. 














ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving ear. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 


017967 Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Malcolm 
McLaren, whose post-office address is 1071 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 017967, to purchase Lot 4, Section 36, 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘'Timber 
and Stone Law,’”’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the Jand and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
the land $41.89; thai said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of November, 1918. before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 


016919 Not coal Iands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Tobias 
Beckner Harris, whose post-office address 
is 140 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No, 016919, to purchase the W%4SEY% 
NEY%SEM, Section 17, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $180.00 and the land $120; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the i9th day of November. 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
september 24, 1913. 


018092. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that August 
Schutze, whose post-office address is 712 
EH. 33rd St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 17th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018092, to purchase the SEYSEY, Sec- 
tion 28, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 38rd day of December, 1913, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. ; 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 


018626. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John C. 
Allen, whose post-office address is 5927 
Piedmont Ave., Highland Park, Calif., did, 
on the 29th day of April, 1918, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018626, to purchase the SEYSW%, Wy 
SW, Section 13, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $300.00, the stone 
estimated at $150.00, and the land $150.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of December, 
1918, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 8. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at jiberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. "s. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913. 

016918. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James Mc- 
Namara, whose post-office address is 800 
Hubbard St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016918, 
NE, Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 
1§ West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts emendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land at $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 17th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. §, Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

October 4, 1913. 

017691. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Reuben 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St., San Francisco, California, 
did, on the i0th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017691, to purchase the NW\% 
Sk4, SWYUSEY, SEYSWY, Sec. 24, NEY 
NWY4, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
19138, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal- 
fornia. 

Any person ig at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

2 ae October 4, 1913, 

OLG021., Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that’ Bert 
Cowen, whose post-office address is 1610% 
W. lith St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the i8th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica - 
tion, No. 016921, to purchase the SEYNEY, 
Section 17, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878. and aets amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 5. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

017692. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Herbert 
H. Manley, whose post-office address is 
320 Market St.. San Francisco, California, 
did, on the 10th day of February, 1913, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 017692, to purchase the NW14 
SW%4, SWY4SWwy, Sec. 24, NWYNWY, 
SWY’NWH, Section 25, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof in 
support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 16th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. &. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, i918. 

016878. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Benjamin 
P. Welch, whose post-office address is 218 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 016878, to purchase the SEY, 
section 6, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
Known as the ‘'Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $220.00, and the land $180.00; 
tnat said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December, 
‘3 before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
October 4, 1913, 

O1S476, Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 E, Washington St., Los Angeles, Cali- 


i fornia, did, on the 15th day of April, 1913, 


file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 018476, to purchase the 
SEY¥SEY, Sec. 7, NYZSEY, NEYNWY, 
Section 18, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraisea, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00, and the land $200.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 15th day of December, 
1913, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register, 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


| U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


October 4, 1913. 


018625. Not coal land. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Alice D. 
Dorn, whose post-office address is 1126 4th 
Ave., Los Angeles, California, did, on the 
29th day of April, 1918, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application. No. 
018625, to purchase the SWYNWY, Section 
13, Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00, and 
the land at $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 17th 
day of December, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Los Angeles Investment has been a 
highly speculative issue this week on 
the local exchange. New developments 
of one day would have a decidedly 
bracing effect on the stock, only to be 
discounted by adverse reports of the 
day following. In these conditions 
trading has been very active. The 
stock, at time of writing, is nearly 15 
points lower than at the end of last 
week. Earlier this week decided gains 
were shown and the stock sold as high 
as $1.51 a share. From that point it 
fell off to as low as $1.17. 

The directorate of the company, 
headed by Charles A. Elder, early this 
week formally placed the management 
ef the affairs of the company in the 
hands of a new directorate composed of 
D. A. Hamburger, president; R. A. 
Rowan, first vice-president; William J. 
Allen, jr., second vice-president; Harry 
Chandler, third vice-president; Stod- 
dard Jess, treasurer; H. W. O’Melveny 
and J. E. Fishburn. W. D. Deeble is 
to remain secretary of the company for 
the time being. Austin O. Martin has 
been selected for the position of mana- 
ger. 

Activity in the Los Angeles Invest- 
ment appears to have stimulated the 
remainder of the morket to an extent. 
Oil stocks as a whole are somewhat 
weaker. Union oil has been traded in 
occasionally and shows a loss of two 
points. Maricopa Northern, 
making a decided decline, has reacted 
measurably. Amalgamated 
slight strength. 
has attracted some interest and is 
easier. Passing of the Mexican 
Petroleum dividend on common stock 


has caused decided weakness in that | 


issue. The directors of the company 
took this action because of the un- 
settled conditions in Mexico. The divi- 
dend has been at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. 

In the bank list a few shares of 
Security Trust and Savings were trad- 
ed in at $395. The stock 1, .regarded 
as a good investment purchase at this 
figure. 

Aside from the activity in Los An- 
geles Investment the industrial list 
has presented little of interest. Bonds 
also have been quiet. The demand for 


short term notes in this city appears , 


to be good, as the $900,000 issue of the 
Central Properties Syndicate was 
rapidly taken. This was placed on the 
market at prices to net 7 per cent. 
per annum, and it is reported that 
the notes are already being traded in 


at advanced prices. Money conditions, 


of the critical state of affairs in Mexi- 
co, appear more favorable. 


Banks and Banking 


Bank exchanges in the United States 
in October, according to the statement 
of R. G. Dun & Co., which includes re- 
turns from 128 cities, total $15,622,116,- 
725, a decrease of 8.5 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same month last year, 
but a gain of 16.3 per cent over the 
corresponding month in 1911. The re- 


duced volume of stock market opera- | 


tions continues to affect bank clearings 
at New York City, and that center re- 
ports a loss of 14.38 per cent, as con- 


trasted with 1912, but the gain of 15.8 | 


per cent over two years ago is quite 
satisfactory. The total of the outside 
cities is 0.1 per cent less than in Octo- 
ber last year, but 16.9 per cent more 


after 
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than in 1911, the latter in part being 
due to the fact that the month in that 
year contained one less business day. 
The New England states continue to 
make an indifferent comparison with 
both years, mainly because of the fall- 
ing off at Boston and several other cit- 


ies, Which offsets the favorable exhibit 


made by New Bedford, Providence, 
Hartford and New Haven. Fairly sat- 
isfactory conditions in the middle At- 


lantie states are indicated by the gains | 
both years which appear | 


over one or 
at many of the leading cities, among 
them Philadelphia, Scranton, Reading, 
Wilkesbarre, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse and Birmingham. Bank clearings 
at several points in the South Atlantic 
states display more or less contraction, 
notably Baltimore and Washington, but. } 
these are offset by gains at Richmond, 
Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta and Ma- 
econ, and a very satisfactory gain is 
shown compared with both years. 


Jacob H. Schiff's speech urging the 
passage of the currency bil] at as 
early. a date as practicable has pro- 
duced an impression in certain quarters 
that the banker was giving warning of 
another panic like that of 1907. What 
he said was that if currency reform 
were not enacted before long, the coun- 
try would feel discouragement which 
might run into an extended period of 
depression. As Mr. Schiff and other 
bankers have said recently it was plain 
from conditions that there could not be 
a repetition of the 1907 stringency at 
this time, or in the future, so long as 
the overextension and speculation 
which were such factors in bringing 
about the last panic do not recur. 
Moreover, the emergency currency law 
enacted as a result of the panic to tide 
the country over the period when cur- 
rency legislation was under discussion 
would probably prevent a repetition of 
disaster along the lines of the 1907 
trouble. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Public sale of $1,880,000 4 per cent 
gold bonds of the City of Chicago , 
denomination $1,000, is announced by 
City Comptroller John HEH. Traeger, 
which method of disposing of corporate 
bonds has been tried successfully in 
other cities. Notices of the sale say 
that the bonds are to be sold at par 
and interest and are a guaranteed in- 
vestment. The present issue is a part 


of the bonds approved by the voters at | 


the spring election for the purpose of 


' recouping the city treasury as the re- 
although still in suspense on account 


sult of the Juul law decision. 


Business failures in the United States 
for October aggregated 1,253, with as- 
sets of $10,564 040 and liabilities of $21,- 
060,085, according to Bradstreet’s. As 
regard numbers the showing is quite 
unfavorable, and it reflects in consid- 
erable degree high rates for money and 
conservatism in credit granting. Thus 
the number given, 1,253, indicates that 
not only were there 145 more failures 
in October than there were in Septem- 
ber, but the total also exhibits the 
highest commercial mortality rate not- 


'ed since January, in which month fail- 


ures always are numerous. Moreover, 
the total for October this year exceeds 
that of October, 1912, by 14 per cent, 
the equivalent of 169 failures, and the 
comparison with the like month in pre- 
ceding years is patently unfavorable. 
For example, in order to find a larger 
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November 15, 191 


Right Now! 
There are a few high class 


Office Suites Available 


in the Million Dollar Marble and Mahogany 
Office Building of this Company. 


Have the best—Phone rental manager today 


fijos Angeles Afrvesiment (f ompany 


BROADWAY AT EIGHTH 
60127—Main 5647 


~ Safety~ 


les: first consideration of the 

officers and directors of this 

institution is SAFETY for de- 
gts funds. Everything else is 
Becondary—growth, service, interest, 
etc. 


Out of long years of practical bank- 
ing experience the directors have 
learned conclusively that our pres- 
ent rate of interest is the highest 
that may be paid if depositors’ 
money is to be ever safe. 


If this Bank could pay its custom- 
ers a higher rate of interest it 
would gladly do so—but this cannot 
be done if thespolicy “of SANE 
is to continue to be the watchword 
of the ‘‘Rank for Everybody.” 


4% PAID ON TERM ACCOUNTS. 


qie ANGELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


353 So. Hil) St. 


O. B. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT EB. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 





total of business failures for the month 
of October, one is compelled to go back 
to that month in 1895, a period of 
eighteen years, when there were 1,320 
failures. 


So far little information has come 
from abroad in regard to the transfer 
of control of the General Petroleum 
Company from American interests to 
an English syndicate. Stockholders in 
New York complain that they have no 
details and are in the dark as to how 
their holdings are likely to be affected in 
market value. An officer of the corpor- 
ation is quoted as saying that a good 
working majority of the General Pe- 
troleum stock and a portion of the 


' bonds will be offered in exchange for 


securities of the holding company to 
be formed, and that all holders of pe- 
troleum shares will be allowed to take 
new securities for them, or retain their 
General Petroleum stock and bonds if 
they prefer. The terms of exchange, he 
believed, would prove attractive en- 
ough to suit most stock owners. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Oct. “17~ 188s. 

016975. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Frank R. 
McReynold, whose post-office address is 
308 Federal Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 23rd day of November, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016975, to purchase 
the SEYSEY, Section i Wf Township Les., 
Range 18 W., iB. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, ‘under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value at might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00, and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 3lst day of December, 
1918, before Register and Receiver, U. §. 
Land Office, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, “alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Non-coal. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Cet aris slala: 

017619. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Genevieve 
I. Roche, whose post-office address is 1017 
Temple Street, Los Angeles, Calif., did, on 
the lst day of February, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Applieation, 
No. 017619, to purchase the W%SE% and 
POR WN ty ‘Section 15, Township 18., Range 
18 SV, © Sill Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.0, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 3lst day of December, 
1913, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at 10:00 o’clock a. m., at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, “alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 25, 1913. 

018591. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that James J. 
Cochrane, whose post-office address is 
1426 N. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 26th day of April, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018591, to purchase the NW4, 
Section 24, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, “under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised, at $400.00, the stone estimated 
at $240.00, and the land $160.00; that said 
applicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 8th day of December, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, oF Ss. Land Office, 

at “Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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To San Francisco 
Oakland-Berkeley 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 


[000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ce /Vlount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here to There, 
Most Everywhere in 


night — Phones Main 


738-60517 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS — 


NAME. 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


OFFICERS. Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bidg., Los 


ll ll Cl Ol lg lll nm 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


“401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


T, RST NATIONAL BANK 
iL §. W, Cor, Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


M ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
f Ls, E. Cor, Third and Spring 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
INN. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 





THE PACIFIC LIMITED leaves Los Angeles daily at 
9.00 a.m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


A, J. WATERS, President. Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


EK. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,600,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $73,008, 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T, S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. | 


1 W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. | 
H. 8, McKE®, Cashier. 

Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


CARBON BRIQUETS 


Give Perfect Satistaction— 
Reduce Your Fuel Bills. 


$9.00 perton $4.75 perhalf ton $2.50 per quarter ton 
Free Delivery, except in outlying districts, 
where an extra charge will be made. 





Los Angeles Gas anu Electric 
Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 


BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 


THIRTIETH YEAR 





THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 p. m.. 


Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 


Los Angeles 
601 South Spring St. 


Hotel del Coronado 


American Plan 


parties located on hotel grounds. 


“™ Polo Season Cpens January 1 


H, F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street, 


Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, 


Deep Sea Fishing at Coronado | 
is attracting more attention than ever. 
Splendid catches are being made daily 
of Tuna, Yellowtail and Albicore. Boat 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 


ILILTLALEF EMILY IGSITFA 


sth Floor Hamburger Bldg., Broadway & 8th, Los Angeles 


The sooner you ENROLL the sooner you will get on the PAYROLL. Select 
a school of force, character and influence—one whose only magnet is merit, 
and whose only quirk is efficient work. Fall enrollment now active Call, 
write, phone—Main 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 





Bullock’s Beautiful 
New Third Floor 


has immediately developed into a wonderful 
selling floor---This week has been the heaviest 
of the season in Suits, Coats, Millinery, Linge- 
rie and Corsets---Yet, there are doubtless hun- 


dreds who have not yet visited these splendid new sections 
that have been transformed, dedicated to woman and devoted 
to fashion. To all these and te every woman a cordial wel- 
come——Next week’s shouid be even more enthusiastic recep- 
tions than have been those of this week — the news is 
spreading. 

—lIt’s an irresistible combination of Rich Furnishings (ma- 
hogany, velvet and mirrors that flash the fire of a myriad 
electric lights)——-and the very most modern conveniences— 
that make for Comfort and for Service— 

—d<And the entire floor, in its every detail, is obligated to do 
its utmost to secure the satisfaction of every woman— 

— There are rare facilities for the display of these magnificent 
creations in Gowns and Millinery and Lingerie— 

—There are facilities equally unusual and attractive for the 
exhibit and sale of those EXTRAORDINARY SUITS at $25 
that are arousing such gratifying comment— 

— An entire New Floor—designed and equipped by Los An- 
geles artists and artisans—it marks an important stage in the 
industrial development of Southern California—because, ac- 
cording to men and women who should know, no store fur- 
nishing concern in the world has ever achieved a more bril- 
liant, or notable success from the standpoints of beauty and 
efficiency— 

—vVisit this New Third Floor, realizing that it is a product 
of Southern California in every sense of the word, made pos- 
sible by Southern Californians, imbued with Southern Cali- 
fornia’s own Spirit of Progress, planned and built by South- 
ern Californians, and loyal to the interests of Southern Cali- 
fornia Women— 





